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One of the most eagerly-awaited events of the publishing season was the appear- 
ance, on December 17, of MASS LEISURE, the provocative companion to the 
best-selling MASS CULTURE. New Leader readers can get MASS LEISURE 
free of charge, as a result of this exclusive offer. MASS LEISURE, written 
by world-famous experts, deals with such provocative subjects as "The-Do-It- 
Yourself Market,” "Sex as Play," "The Pathology of Boredom," "The Spread 
of Reading," and "The Emergence of Fun Morality." Read Bertrand Russell 
“In Praise of Idleness'"—David Riesman on "Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial 
Society"—Eric Larrabee on "What's Happening to Hobbies." Consult Rolf 
Meyersohn's "Comprehensive Bibliography on Leisure, 1900-1958," the first 
complete listing of its kind ever assembled. Inspect the fascinating charts and 
tables which reveal—for the first time under one set of covers—what the 
American people do with their spare time. All of these features can be yours 
free with this special offer. Form your own opinions, and discuss the book 
with your friends, before MASS LEISURE becomes the subject of intensive 
critical scrutiny by high-brows and low-brows from coast to coast. By ordering 
now (see the opposite page for full explanation of this exclusive offer), you 
and your friends can read and judge one of the year's most exciting books 
before the big rush starts at the bookstores. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 








lr you've ever left your wrist watch home and then sud- 
denly realized how much you miss it, you know how we 
here in New York feel with a newspaper strike that is now 
in its second week. Of course, the absence of daily news- 
papers has produced many situations to tickle the cartoon- 
ists palate: Subway riders suddenly find themselves face 
to face (although many have begun to seek refuge in books 
and magazines); luncheon partners who usually greet each 
other with the line, “Did you see the story in this morning’s 
paper about ...,” have had to resort to other opening gam- 
bits; and even the television set has become a dangerous 
jungle as people hunt blindly from channel to channel in 
search of rewarding prey. 

Whatever small comfort the cartoonist can derive from 
these situations is hardly sufficient to sustain the rest of us. 
But without question, the public events which have been in 
the works for months and would normally receive prominent 
press coverage are being hardest hit by the strike. We know 
first-hand of at least one such event, which was announced 
on our back cover for several weeks. 

We're referring to the Ninth Annual Tamiment Book 
Award Luncheon, held Saturday, December 13 in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel. A seemingly endless amount of effort 
went into the preparation for this affair, and the 250 people 
who were on hand to see economist John Kenneth Galbraith 
receive the Award for his book. The Affluent Society, cer- 
tainly reaped the benefits of this careful planning. President 





George N. Shuster of Hunter College presided with hig 
characteristically eloquent savoire faire. The guest speake 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, who has considerahjJ 
stature as an economist himself, presented several counte, 
points to the guest of honor’s thesis and the result was ; 
very newsworthy exchange. 

Unfortunately, it could not be reported. In the near futur 
if the two gentlemen concerned permit us to use the trap. 
script of the proceedings. we hope to remedy this failure, 

Last CHANCE: Along about the middle of November, w 
announce our special Christmas Gift Offer. This enables ney 
subscribers to get a book bonus, and makes it possible fy 
regular readers to give gift subscriptions and get a book 
for themselves or send one out as a gift. When the practice 
first started seven years ago. the response was moderate 
Then people came to expect the offer and more and mor 
of them began taking advantage of it. 

Never before, however, have we been deluged with th 
number of orders that are coming in this year. Frankly, w 
are not surprised. We knew when we chose Mass Leisure 
that, like its companion volume Mass Culture, it was destined 
to be a best-seller; in fact, this is why the usual mailing m 
the offer was eliminated. As you can see from the ad o 
the preceding pages, orders that are postmarked after mid. 
night, December 23 will not be accepted. To insure agains 
being one of those who acted too late, clip out the accom. 
panying coupons now and mail them in immediately. 
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LONDON 
N THE LAST FEW YEARS, Soviet Pre- 
| mier Nikita Khrushchev has begun 
a new policy of economic interven- 
tion in Asia and the Middle East. 
both by trade and aid. There has 
been much talk in the West of the 
danger that Russia may outflank the 
military defenses built by NATO in 
Europe through economic penetra- 
tion of the uncommitted areas. Bel- 
sium’s Paul-Henry Spaak has sug- 
gested that NATO itself should or- 


ganize collective action by the West 





to meet this new Soviet challenge. 
The motives behind this suggestion 
are of course impeccable. But there 
isa grave danger that the West will 
let itself in for a new series of dis- 
appointments if it approaches the 
problem of aid to the underdeveloped 
areas in this spirit. There are indeed 
oerwhelming moral, economic and 
political arguments for Western as- 
sistance to the emerging nations of 
Africa and Asia. But it would be fatal 
to see the issue primarily in terms 
of winning votes in the cold war. 
Moreover. 
world does 


the Communist 
West with 


a real economic challenge in Asia, 


though 
present the 


the sort of trade and aid agreements 
recently made by Russia are not the 
main problem, 

Both Russia and the West have 








Leader 










given economic aid mainly to coun- 
ies which are already committed 
0 their respective military alliances. 
The U.S., for example, has given a 
great deal more money to Vietnam 
Man to India. So far as the genuinely 
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By Denis Healey 


uncommitted countries are concerned. 
West 


roughly equal amounts in the last 


Russia and the have offered 
three years. But their combined as- 
sistance—which totals just over two 
billion dollars—falls hopelessly short 
of what these countries need. Soviet 
aid has been concentrated on these 
uncommitted peoples which appear 
most important in the cold war—95 
per cent of it went to only six coun- 
tries: Yugoslavia, Egypt, Afghani- 
stan, India, Indonesia and Syria. 
But what is most striking about this 
Soviet aid is that it does not seem 
to have brought Russia any perma- 
nent political gains. Marshal Tito 
stood up to Khrushchev this year in 
spite of the risk of losing substantial 
Colonel Nasser 


Russian credits. 


banned the Communist party in Syria 








A Western global economic policy can check Communist advances 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


the moment the country joined the 
United Arab Republic. And at the re- 
cent Afro-Asian Economic Congress 
in Cairo, the Indonesian delegate said 
the Soviet delegation had no right 
to be there. The fact is that Russia 
is learning—if she needed the lesson 
—what the U.S. has already learnt. 
that economic aid does not automati- 
cally bring political friendship. 

Moreover, many of Russia’s trade 
agreements with Asia have turned out 
badly for the countries concerned. 
Khrushchev took Burmese rice, for 
example, in return for Russian ce- 
ment which was delivered during the 
rainy season so that it was solid rock 
by the time the Burmese wanted to 
use it. He bought the entire Egyptian 
cotton crop one year and dumped it 
on the world market the next, at a 
lower price, in competition with 
Egypt’s new crop. 

Many of the Asian countries de- 
pend to a dangerous extent on the ex- 
port of primary commodities like oil, 
rice, tin, or rubber, which the Com- 
munist bloc itself exports. There is 
no evidence that Russia would prefer 
the possibility of political goodwill 
to the certainty of foreign currency 
if she can undercut her Asian com- 
petitors. Only this year she wrecked 
the International Tin Agreement and 
dealt a crippling blow at the Malayan 
economy by selling tin to Britain be- 
low the world price. If her Seven- 
Year Plan reaches its targets, Russia 
will soon be a large-scale exporter 
of oil in competition with the Arab 


Middle East. 


The plain fact is that Russia has 
no interest at all in helping non-Com- 
munist countries, whether in Asia or 
anywhere else, to solve their economic 
problems. She may occasionally offer 
economic aid in the hope of short- 
term political advantage, as for ex- 
ample in her recent offer to help 
Egypt in building the Aswan Dam. 
But if the help is genuine, the West 
can only welcome it. Anything which 
makes it easier for the uncommitted 
countries to raise their standard of 
living without turning to Communism 
is of long-term advantage to the West. 
whatever its short-term advantages 
to Russia. 

For the real economic challenge 
in the uncommitted areas lies in the 
example offered by Russia, and even 
more by China, of rapid economic 
growth from a level of poverty much 
closer to that of Asia than that of 
America or Western Europe. If within 
the next generation the new Asian 
African 


a satisfactory rate of growth by other 


and nations fail to achieve 
means, they may well adopt the meth- 
ods which seem to have succeeded 
in Russia and China—especially as 
they have no tradition of democracy 
to hold them back. Indeed in many 
countries the choice may appear as 
one between a military dictatorship 
which cannot meet the people’s needs 
and a Communist dictatorship which 
does. 

The West, therefore, faces a double 
task 


nomic growth more impressive than 


to set Asia an example of eco- 


that of Russia, and to help Asia to 
follow that example. At present, the 
West is demonstrably failing in both 
these tasks. What is worse, its failure 
appears to justify the Communist 
critique of capitalism as a system 
which can stave off economic crisis 
only by arms expenditure or imperi- 
alist adventures. What can be done 
to reverse this dismal trend? 

The key to a solution lies in the 
fact that the two tasks are indissolubly 
with Eco- 
nomic growth in Asia depends above 


connected one another. 


all on economic growth in the de- 
veloped industrial countries which 


provide a market for Asia’s raw ma- 
terials. Asia’s primary economic 
problem is to find the capital on 
which to base expansion, Nothing 
which the West may do by way of 
aid can make up for the loss of Asian 
earnings when the West goes through 
a slump. The ten-per-cent fall in com- 
modity prices which last year fol- 
lowed the U.S. recession cost the un- 
derdeveloped countries three billion 
dollars—50 per cent more than they 
have received from Russia and the 
West together in the last three years. 

In theory, it is possible to avoid 
such disastrous fluctuations in the 
earnings of Asia and Africa by stabi- 
lizing commodity prices through in- 
ternational agreements, But in prac- 
tice this is appallingly difficult. More- 
over, such agreements can always be 
wrecked by an outsider. Russia has 
already shown her ability and will 
to do so in the case of tin this year. 
Long-term bulk purchase agreements 
with the primary producers have more 
chance of success, as the British Labor 
Government proved in the years fol- 
lowing the war. But there is no real 
substitute for maintaining a high, and 
rising, level of demand in the West 
as a whole by keeping up a steady 
rate of growth in the Western eco- 
nomies. 

On the other hand, growth in the 
Asian economies can be a valuable 
stimulus to growth in the West. Eco- 
nomic history proves that, contrary 
to popular fears, the industrialization 
of foreign countries increases inter- 
national demand far more than it 
damages existing industries by creat- 
ing new competition. A large-scale 
export of capital by the West to Asia 
and Africa would, even in the short 
run, create invaluable new markets 
for Western exports. 

In Europe, there is at present an 
in the creation 
of bigger markets as 


exceptional interest 
a means of 
stimulating economic growth. But 
there is a real danger that by build- 
ing such markets on a limited re- 
gional basis, the West may actually 
damage the prospects of growth in 
the free world as a whole. Not only 


Britain and other members of th 
Organization of European Economy 
Cooperation are worried about this 
danger in the six-country Europea 
Common Market. It was also the 
main subject of discussion at th 
Afro-Asian Conference in Cairo, & 
the other extreme, we have Profesgg 
John Kenneth Galbraith arguing th 
devil’s case for a restriction of pro 
duction in the U.S., because the ef. 
fects of a market economy on a purely 
national basis can be socially up. 
desirable! 

The real Communist challenge jp 


and is ready to develop a globd 
economic response to it. But it mus 
be admitted that an adequate r 
sponse will require the abandonment 
of dearly cherished economic dogmas 
Inside Asia itself. economic growth 
is bound to be mainly the respons: 
bility of governments, since privat 
industry simply does not exist on the 
required scale. And aid to Asia is 
bound to depend also mainly on gov- 
ernment action in the West. The con- 
ditions which attracted private capi- 
tal overseas a century ago cannot he 
recreated today, however hard law. 
yers work on drafting investment 
treaties. It is true that Asia’s mini 
mum capital needs represent only ow 
per cent of the product of the Wes 
But it 
will be impossible to obtain even tha 


ern economies as a whole. 


one per cent, particularly in the field 
where it is required, unless the Wes: 
ern governments assume the respons: 
bility for finding it. 

Finally, experience has taught & 
that the West cannot maintain tha 
high and steady rate of economit 
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as Jos 
the underdeveloped areas can only} that « 
be met if the West, like the Russians, 
is able to see the world as a whole 
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growth on which this whole operation | during 


depends unless its governments are 
prepared to plan for it. and to assume 
the necessary powers of intervention 
and control in the working of it 
economy. The Soviet challenge mut 
be overcome in the field of domesti 
policy before it can be met in the 
field of foreign economic policy as? 
whole. 
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T WAS a couple of thousand years 
| too early for bombs or rockets 
as Joseph and Mary plodded along 
} that dusty 
Jerusalem. Israel was a mere colony 


road on the way to 


instead of a proud young inde- 
pendent nation. Bethlehem was a 
tiny hamlet where there w asn't even 
a motel or a diner. It was located, 
moreover. in dreary, desert country, 
with not a tree or even a decent bush 
about. 

The so-called “wise men” were. of 
course. better off than the 
folks. That is the proof of their 


wisdom. The shepherds came gawk- 


other 


ing after that wanton, wandering 
star, but they brought nothing—not 
even a lock of wool to keep the baby 
warm, or a measure of milk to feed 
him. And the wise men—after all. 
they weren't so smart. To a just-born 
baby they brought “gold and incense 
and myrrh.” The whole thing, the 
plot. the dialog. the symbolism, was 
oriental finish. It is 
a good thing for us to recall. 


from start to 
Christmas is a strange sort of cele- 
bration to grow out of Christianity. 
In fact. the whole history of this 
religion is a 
looked at 
the point of ceremony, custom and 
costume. I take for granted that 


European- American 


strange one when from 


ration | during the first three centuries the 


its are 
assume 
ention 
of its 
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lived 
sparsely and had their eyes firmly 
fixed on the gorgeous life which they 
would savor in the other world. Then 


humble. outcast Christians 


the Emperor Constantine took over 
and under the new management the 
show took on a different life. The 
mass was performed with gorgeous 
costumes not at all suggestive of 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Few Thoughts 
On Christmas 


Mary and Joseph squatting there on 
the flinty road. If they had any re- 
lation to the Christian tradition, they 
were like the robes of the wise men 
who were smart enough to be rich 
in the desert. Anyway, Christianity 
became bright, colorful, even gay. 
In northern Europe it took over the 
heathen Druid celebration of the 
winter equinox, the glad time when 
the days slowly began to lengthen. 
It was the time of returning light— 
hence the candles, which really have 
nothing to do with the Christian 
tradition. 

And then came Protestantism. An 
old Reformationist like me cannot 
pretend that it was bad. But it had 
this peculiarity—at least at first. Its 
followers were so sternly bent on 
forcing religion back to its original 
meaning that they leaned over all 
the way toward the stiff and sorrow- 
ful side. There had been too many 
holidays. That was one reason why 
the were 
against the old religion. But now, 


industrial revolutionists 
like real revolutionists, these tough 
old changers abolished entirely the 
seasons which had been marked for 
fun. Until they invented their solemn 
Thanksgiving day, our New Eng- 
landers, whom we praise so much, 
had no provision in their calendar 
for so much as the cracking of a 
smile. To celebrate Christmas was a 
crime punishable by law. Since those 
days, Protestantism has been work- 
ing its way back toward some of the 
which it 
abolished in the over-enthusiasm of 
its early days. Now the sternest re- 


things condemned and 


ligionists decorate trees and squander 
their money on gifts. 


We are now told by legions of per- 
fectionists that the sacred holiday 
has gone too far, that it has become 
commercialized, that it is nothing 
but an orgy of advertising and sell- 
ing. There are so many things to 
buy. pack, carry and send that many 
of us are driven frantic and the love 
and pleasure are driven out of a cele- 
bration which formerly was meaning- 
ful and beautiful. But I say, down 
with all such picayune complainers. 
In the first place, what sight is more 
gladdening than crowds of gay 
people in a great store spending their 
money buying gifts for other folks— 
and especially for their children. 

As a matter of fact, the holiday 
season is a sort of vacation from the 
practice of what are considered to 
be the standard virtues of our com- 
mercial society. For the time being, 
we do not buy just what we need, nor 
acquire it necessarily at the lowest 
price or wrap it and send it in the 
cheapest way. It is a fine, generous, 
out-going time. We shall receive gifts, 
but that is not what occupies our 
thoughts. Our minds are rather on 
giving—especially to the young. That 
may be good in countless ways. It 
will do more than evoke the longed- 
for smile which gives so much pleas- 
ure to the adoring adult. It may even 
give a boy or girl the idea that the 
human race is all right. It may plant 
solidly in some youthful mind a 
bracing faith in humanity. 

In my part of Delaware, a lively 
campaign is going on centered about 
the slogan, “Put Christ in Christmas.” 
I am a little suspicious of the persons 
who are paying for it. But within 
limits I go along with them. Teach- 
ings of Jesus judiciously selected and 
wisely put into practice would guide 
the human race out of many of its 
troubles. Love rather than hate, co- 
operation instead of enmity, under- 
standing rather than blank individ- 
ualism—that way lies healing and 
help. If all the “Christians” who pre- 
tend to believe in this would live up 
to their creed, we could do some 
plain speaking to the Mohammedans, 
the Buddhists and others in the East. 


By Carl A. Auerbach 


How 
Congress 
an Speed 
School 


Integration 





Much progress has been made in the border states since 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling outlawing segregation 
in the public schools. But the states in the deep South, 
and even some border communities, have stubbornly 
resisted complying with the Court’s decision. Here Carl 
A. Auerbach suggests some steps that Congress can take 
to hasten integration. A professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he is now at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences in Stanford, California. 
Readers will recall that his April 29, 1957 article, “Jury 
Trials and Civil Rights: A New Proposal,” supplied the 
formula for the compromise that led to passage of 


the Civil-Rights Act by the Ejighty-Fifth Congress. 





HEN THE Eighty-Sixth Congress opens in January. 
another effort will be made to limit, if not abolish, 


the filibuster in the Senate. This time, its liberal com. 


position is expected to enable the Senate to adopt , 
rule like that offered in 1957 by Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(D.-Ill.) and Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.). This would 
provide that a two-thirds vote of the Senators present 
and voting is sufficient to close debate after two days, 
but only a majority of the full Senate membership (50, 
counting Alaska’s two Senators) is necessary after 15 
days. With the filibuster out of the way, the large Demo. 
cratic majority in the new Congress will assume sole 
responsibility for passage or defeat of additional ciyjj 
rights legislation. But what kind of legislation, if any, 
will offer a way out of the complicated crisis caused }y 
the effort to desegregate the public schools? 


Should Federal legislation be passed to 
enlarge the area of public school deseg. 
regation? 


Almost five years ago, the Supreme Court ds ‘-d that 
a state which requires Negro children to atte. gre 


gated public schools deprives them of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to which they are entitled by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. What has 
happened since then? Thanks to Southern School Neus, 
one answer can be stated statistically. 

At the end of September 1958, 12,629,434 children 
enrolled in public schools in the 17 Southern and border 
states and the District of Columbia. Of these, 9,659,090 
were white and 2,970,344—23.5 per cent of the total 
student body—were Negro. There were 8,716 school 
districts in this region in the fall of 1958; at the end 
of October, 2,896 had Negro residents in them. Onl 
796 of the bi-racial districts are desegregated, and all 
but 15 of these are in the border states or the District 
of Columbia. None are in the deep South where about 
60 per cent of the Negro children of school age live 
Two million white and 400,000 Negro children live in 
integrated districts. Only some 200.000 Negro children. 
however, actually attend integrated classes and mos 
of these children live in Washington, D. C.; Baltimore. 
Maryland: St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri: and 
Louisville, Kentucky. Of the 202 tax-supported college: 
and universities in the Southern and border region, 112 
in 12 states accepted about 2.000 Negro students in the 
fall of 1957. 

Taking the South as a whole, the progress toward 
public school integration has been slow. Of course, the 
Supreme Court decisions in the Brown cases of 19% 
and 1955 did not require immediate integration every 
where. The Court directed that it take place “with al 
deliberate speed,” and left it to the Federal distri 
courts and local authorities to implement this directio 
in the light of local conditions. The lower Federal courts 
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have not erected barriers to integration; on the con- 
trary, they have, on the whole, been courageously firm 
yet understanding in effectuating the Supreme Court 
mandate. But, as Justice Frankfurter recently said in 
his concurring opinion in the Little Rock school case, 
it was expected that each locality would make “con- 
structive use of time” to “achieve what an advanced 
civilization demands 
Instead, time has been used to devise plans to thwart and 
delay integration and weaken the authority of the Su- 
preme Court. 


and the Constitution confirms.” 


Our legal system affords great possibilities for such 
delaying tactics. The decision of a court binds only the 
particular parties involved in the case, in the sense that 
if these parties do not behave in accordance with the 
( fine, 
property) will be imposed upon them. Everyone else 


decision, sanctions imprisonment, seizure of 
may ignore the particular decision without incurring 
any official sanction. 

In this strictly legal sense, the 1954 Brown cases merely 
declared that the Negro children of elementary school 
age living in Topeka, Kansas; the Negro children of 
high school age living in Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia: and the Negro children of elementary and high 
school age living in Clarendon County, South Carolina: 
New Castle County. and the District of 


Columbia, were being deprived of their Constitutional 


Delaware: 


rights by being forced to attend segregated public schools. 
Furthermore, the Supreme Court’s supplementary decision 
in 1955 ordered the Federal courts to issue “such orders 
and decrees . . . as are necessary and proper to admit 
to public schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis 
with all deliberate speed the parties to these cases.” 
(Italics supplied.) Not until such orders were actually 
issued were the local school officials required to take 
the specified steps toward integration, lest they be held 
in contempt of court. 

Of course. every court decision has significance as 
a precedent and it is certain that the Supreme Court will 
define the Constitutional rights of Negro school children 
everywhere in the same way. In the ordinary situation, 
individuals will be guided by a court decision, even 
if they were not involved in the case that gave rise to 
it. Their lawyers will advise them not to waste time, money 
and energy in litigating a question the courts have al- 
ready decided and about which they are not likely to 
change their minds. But if delay is the sole objective of 
litigation, it cannot be avoided. With delay, many South- 
ern political leaders hope to convince the people in the 
South that somehow public school integration can be 
legally avoided. If this fails, they hope to mass so much 
popular opposition to integration that either the Su- 
preme Court will be forced to retreat or the public 
school system can be destroyed. 

It is true that Article VI of the Constitution declares 
the Constitution to be “the supreme law of the land” 
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and requires Senators and Representatives, members of 
state legislatures, and all state executive and judicial 
officers to take an oath to support it. In some cases, local 
school boards honored their oath and took steps to in- 
tegrate the public schools under their jurisdiction with- 
out waiting for a court order requiring them to do so. 
But in the main, Southern officialdom has flouted its 
Constitutional obligation actively to support Supreme 
Court decisions and thereby, as Justice Frankfurter 
warned, has threatened “the maintenance of our Federal 
system as we have known and cherished it for one 
hundred and seventy years.” 

It is also true that existing civil-rights legislation makes 
it a crime willfully to deprive any person of his Consti- 
tutional rights under color of state law. It may be that 


*. 


AL 


LITTLE ROCK, 1957: OPPOSITION FOLLOWED AGITATION 


flagrant refusal to start desegregation of the public 
schools constitutes a violation of this law, even in the 
absence of a specific court order directing integration. 
But since the penalties provided by this law (fine and 
imprisonment) can be imposed only after a jury trial, 
it is not likely that the Federal authorities would have 
much success enforcing it against recalcitrant local and 
state officials. The attempt at such enforcement, more- 
over, might be most unwise. 

To refuse to move until a lawsuit is brought to 
vindicate the rights of the Negro children in a particular 
bi-racial school district and culminates, after all appeals 
are exhausted, in an order to the local school board to 
proceed with integration, is the principal weapon of 
delay being used in the South. This strategy also operates 
to encourage resistance to integration efforts being made 
elsewhere. Virgil T. Blossom, Little Rock’s ex-Superin- 
tendent of Schools, explained to the Court that determined 
opposition to integration developed only after Governor 
Marvin Griffin and newspaper publisher Roy V. Harris 


of Georgia, and the Reverend J. A. Lovell, who calls 
himself a Texas radio minister, agitated against integra- 
tion in Little Rock during the summer of 1957. The 
people, reported Blossom, began to say: “We don’t have 
to do this when the Governor of Georgia says nobody 
else has to do it.” 

Even the Little Rock School Board, which tried to steer 
a sensible course for so long, was driven to make a 
similar argument in its unsuccessful petition to the 
Supreme Court for a two-and-a-half-year postponement 
of the start of integration. “There are thousands of school 
districts,” it argued, “that have not made a step toward 
desegregation. In their repose these districts are con- 
ducting educational programs without harassment of 
any sort, albeit Constitutional rights declared by the 
Brown decisions are being violated. Thus it would be 
the height of irony if the Little Rock School District. 
having made the start in good faith, were denied this 
postponement at the expense of the entire educational 
program at the high school level.” 

Segregationists also are led to think that if they can 
prevent individual lawsuits from being brought on be- 
half of Negro children in any locality, the slow march 
toward integration can be halted before it begins. This 
encourages the use of economic and physical coercion to 
prevent Negro parents from instituting lawsuits, and 
lawyers from taking the cases of courageous parents. In 
addition, it has produced an avalanche of state laws and 
investigations against the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Euphemistically de- 
scribed by Arkansas’s Attorney General as “the Southern 
plan for peace,” this is designed to cripple NAACP’s 
effectiveness in the legal fight against segregation. Many 
of the laws have already been held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court and other Federal courts. But even 
if all of them ultimately share this fate, they will have 
succeeded in diverting NAACP resources to a defense 
of its existence and delaying the time when court in- 
tegration orders have to be faced. 

Enlarging the overall area of effort to integrate the 
public schools will facilitate the success of individual 
efforts in particular localities. This can be done only by 
legislation authorizing the Federal Government to insti- 
tute suits to compel local school officials to implement the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. The first session of the 
Eighty-Fifth Congress defeated an attempt to write into 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 authority for the Federal 
Government to bring injunction actions to enforce civil 
rights generally. 

During the second session, Senator Douglas introduced 
a bill, S. 3257, which would have authorized the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare to prepare de- 
segregation plans for localities which the Secretary was 
not able to persuade to proceed on their own motion. 
The bill proposed an administrative procedure carefully 
designed to assure that the people in each locality af- 


fected would be fully heard before the plan was finalh 
approved by the Secretary. However, if the local officigk 
refused to put the plan into effect, the bill would hay 
authorized the Attorney General, on behalf of the Unite 
States, to resort to the Federal courts to enforce comph 
ance with the approved plan—or any substitute play 
which promised to make a prompt and reasonable stay 
toward full compliance with the Brown decisions. Fiftee, 
Senators, Republicans and Democrats. joined Senato 
Douglas in sponsoring the bill. Companion bills wer 
introduced in the House by a number of Representatives 
There appears to be a better chance for success in the 
next Congress of a proposal like that embodied in the 
Douglas bill. 


Should Federal legislation be passed to 
minimize the delay involved in litigating 
the various schemes to evade desegrege 
tion? 


Even if the Douglas bill should pass. the possibilities 
of delay will still be many. As part of their program df 
“massive resistance,” most Southern states have enacted 
a series of laws which can be resorted to one by one in 
a given progression to delay, if not evade, integration 
If these efforts fail, nine Southern states have laws to 
close the public schools. The various pupil placement 
laws are an example. Many of them already have been 
held unconstitutional as patent devices to evade integra 
tion, but others have been upheld. 

The Supreme Court has refused to outlaw an Alabama 
statute, which requires school officials to use 11 criteria 
other than race for pupil placement, in the absence of 
proof that it is being applied to maintain racial segrega 
tion. Virginia’s law, specifying five criteria—geographical 
location, school overcrowding, scholastic ability, phycho- 
logical problems and adaptability to the new integration 
situation—has been upheld as applied to refuse 26 out of 
30 applications from Negro pupils for transfer to “white” 
schools in Arlington County, Virginia. It becomes difficult 
to prove, in a particular case, that school officials who 
refuse to admit a Negro child to a white school are not 
applying these criteria in good faith, but are. in fact, 
influenced solely by the race of the applicant. In any 
case, resort to litigation is necessary and litigation, in 
evitably, means some delay, which is rarely put to cor 
structive use. 

Another category of state “massive resistance” laws 
seeks to evade integration by some form of “private” 
school operation. The Fourteenth Amendment. it should 
be recalled, prohibits only a state, not private individuals 
from denying “to ary person within its jurisdiction th 
equal protection of the laws.” So, for example. the St 
preme Court in 1957 held that it was a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment for the Board of Directors d 
City Trusts of the City of Philadelphia, an agency @ 
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ARKANSAS STUDENTS: NO PLANS TO PROSECUTE RIOTERS 
the State of Pennsylvania, to operate Girard College as 
trustee under the will of Stephen Girard and to exclude 
Negroes from admission, even though the will provided 
that the college was to admit only “poor white male 
orphans.” But when the Pennsylvania Orphan’s Court 
removed the City Board as trustee and ordered the ap- 
pointment of a board of private trustees to carry out 
the will, the Supreme Court refused to interfere. The 
State, presumably, would no longer be effecting the 
discrimination. 

To take advantage of this Constitutional position, at- 
tempts have been made in both Arkansas and Virginia 


| 0 operate “private” schools. But it is very doubtful that 


any of these attempts will survive judicial scrutiny. In 
refusing to postpone the start of integration in Little 
Rock, a unanimous Supreme Court made clear “that 
the Fourteenth Amendment forbids states to use their 
governmental powers to bar children on racial grounds 
from attending schools where there is state participation 
through any arrangement, management, funds or prop- 
erty.” The Court warned that the Constitutional rights of 
children “can neither be nullified openly and directly by 
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state legislators or state executive or judicial officers, nor 
nullified indirectly by them through evasive schemes 
for segregation whether attempted ‘ingeniously or in- 
genuously’.” 

Accordingly, the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
struck down the attempt to lease the four high schools 
closed by Arkansas Governor Orval E. Faubus to the 
Little Rock Private School Corporation. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the courts will permit any state to lease 
its public school facilities for “private” operation with- 
out requiring the state to ensure that its lessee operates 
the schools on a non-discriminatory basis. The Court 
of Appeals ordered the Little Rock Schoo! Board to take 
positive steps to integrate the city’s public schools. but 
left it to the Federal District Court to determine what 
they should be. As of this writing, the District Court has 
not issued its decree. 

In the meantime, of the approximately 3,000 white 
and 700 Negro pupils locked out of high school by the 
closings in Little Rock (to keep 12 Negroes out of Central 
High and one out of Hall High), about 2.300 white 
and 200 Negro students are now receiving segregated 
instruction elsewhere. Some are in the high school run 
with private facilities by the Little Rock Private School 
Corporation, others are in neighboring public high 
schools, and still others are in schools operated by the 
Little Rock and 
in University of Arkansas correspondence courses. 


Protestant and Catholic churches in 


Pursuant to an Arkansas statute authorizing the with- 
holding of state funds from closed public schools and 
allocation of the money to the displaced students. to be 
paid directly to whatever accredited schools accept them, 
the Arkansas Education Department has begun to mail 
checks to the accredited institutions, including the church 
schools. The school conducted by the Private School 
Corporation is not yet accredited; it seems generally 
agreed that the institution it provides is inferior and 
its physical facilities are completely inadequate. So far, 
no private schools have been organized for the 500 dis- 
placed Negro pupils who have been unable to transfer 
to other schools. 

In Virginia, about 13.000 white children have been 
put out of schools in Front Royal, Warren County, 
Charlottesville and Norfolk in order to keep out 51 Negro 
children. Of these, about 9,600 are attending emergency 
“private” schools or tutoring groups in basement rooms, 
youth centers and churches. But Federal District Judge 
John Paul has ordered that neither the public school 
teachers in Warren County and Charlottesville nor any 
public funds may be used for such private instruction. 
Public school teachers in Norfolk have themselves set 
up “tutoring groups” in Sunday school buildings. but 
have agreed to stop this instruction at the end of the 
current semester. They seem to have been given the 
dubious advice that no violation of the integration order 
covering Norfolk will occur until a Negro pupil requests 
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and is denied admission to a tutoring group and the 
group continues to operate. 

Thus it seems that a state will not circumvent the 
Supreme Court’s pronouncement against all evasive 
schemes by making tuition grants either directly to 
private segregated schools on behalf of the displaced 
pupils or directly to the parents of the pupils, Negro 
and white alike. Such grants will be held to constitute 
“state action” effecting racial discrimination, and the 
institutions receiving them will be held to be exercising 
the governmental function of providing education for the 
state’s children and therefore required to abandon 
discriminatory practices. 

But even if private schools are in no way supported by 
a state which has closed the public schools in a locality 
faced with an integration order, the state’s difficulties 
are by no means at an end. It is safe to predict that the 
courts will hold that a state which maintains public 
schools in some localities but not in others is depriving 
the displaced children, both Negro and white, of equal 
protection of the laws. To avoid the impact of such a 
ruling, the public school system would have to be 
abandoned on a state-wide basis. 

Virginia and Arkansas may soon be faced with this 
choice. A special three-judge Federal court in Norfolk 
has been asked to pass upon the constitutionality of the 
public school closings in a suit brought by white pupils 
and their parents. A suit filed by Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond Jr. himself to test the validity of Virginia’s “mas- 
sive resistance” legislation under the State, as well as 
Federal, Constitution is also pending in the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. A similar suit brought by 
persons reputedly friendly to Governor Faubus is now 
pending in the Arkansas Supreme Court. 

It is conceivable, at the moment, that some Southern 
states may prefer to destroy their public school systems 
rather than permit their gradual integration. But even 
this alternative, under the circumstances, raises many 
legal questions which have not yet been answered. Is 
the act of closing the public schools itself in contempt 
of a court order requiring state officials to proceed with 
integration? Even if it is agreed that nothing in the 
Constitution requires a state to maintain a public school 
system, it does not follow that a state may, with impunity, 
respond to a Federal court order to admit Negroes into 
particular schools by abolishing the public school system. 

Furthermore, the assumption made about the Consti- 
tution’s requirements may be subject to challenge. The 
Supreme Court could hold that the presuppositions of 
our democracy require it to take the position that the 
right to a free, public education is so fundamental a 
human right that when a state denies this to its children. 
it deprives them of their “liberty” without due process 
of law in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. But 
Federal court orders to reopen the closed public schools 
will raise very grave questions of enforcement. The line 
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of would-be martyrs to the cause of segregation may} 
distressingly long. 

In any event, the opportunities for delaying the pr 
ress of public school integration seem to be limited oy 
by the ingenuity of Southern legislators. Virginia’s & 
torney General boasted that “we haven't begun to 
haust all our legal resources,” and Virginia’s Gove 
announced that he would appoint a commission to stu 
a new anti-integration approach if the “massive resig 
ance” laws were declared illegal. It may be that tip 
consumed in litigation attacking successive schemes gf 
evasion is not entirely wasted. The choices available} .\.'s 
the South are progressively narrowed, and the judicial’ \~- 
is given the opportunity to remind state officials of theif.” 
Constitutional duty and to educate the people to the 
responsibilities. Nevertheless, it would be well to sped 
this process. Consideration, therefore, should be gigp 
to the suggestion of Senator Clifford Case (R.-NJ 
that Congress try to improve court procedures for } 
dling school desegregation cases and speeding appeakf €6R° 
More drastic Federal action, however, is necessary to 
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of some states, like Virginia’s, provide that state aid 
shall be cut off from the local school districts voting for 
integration. The recent ballot in Norfolk explained that 
if the closed schools were returned to local control and 
reopened on an integrated basis, all State funds would 
automatically be withdrawn, with the result that parents 
of children attending Norfolk schools would be charged 
“substantial” tuition for each child. It is impossible to 
say to what extent, if at all, this was responsible for the 
12,340-8,712 vote on November 18 against integration. 
That it probably had some effect is evidenced by the 
report that the citizens of Front Royal were ready to 
ask Governor Almond to permit the school there to be 
reopened on an integrated basis, until they learned that 
they would then be cut off from State aid. 

Congress can be of great assistance in encouraging 
localities to accept integration in order to preserve their 
public schools by automatically making available to any 
locality willing to make a start toward the elimination 
of segregation the amount of money which would, as 
a consequence, be withheld by the state. Such Federal 
assistance is provided for in the Douglas bill. 

More may be done by the Federal Government in 
particular areas, without raising any debatable legal 
questions or provoking even more anguished cries of 
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Federal intervention. Right now, the Government makes 


| Payments to local school districts to help pay the cost 


of educating children who live on Federal installations 
(military bases, Atomic Energy Commission plants, 
Government shipyards, etc.), or whose parents work on 
Federal installations but live in the local community. 
Little Rock, Norfolk and Arlington are all “Federally- 
impacted” areas receiving this type of aid. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming 
announced that under existing law the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to cut off the funds that a school, closed 
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to avoid an integration order, would otherwise receive 
under this program. Congress should, in such case, pro- 
vide directly for the education of the “Federal” children 
and, to do so adequately, should open the schools for 
them to all the children of the Federally-impacted dis- 
trict on an integrated basis. 

It is shameful to learn that the Government provided 
all the money to build the Little Rock Air Force Base 
Elementary School on land adjoining the base to serve 
Air Force families living on the base, yet takes the posi- 
tion that it is powerless to prevent the County School 
Board from operating the school on a segregated basis. 
The children of Negro base personnel must attend another 
segregated school, also built with Federal money, 8 miles 
away. If nothing can be done about this situation under 
existing law, Congress should change the law, authorizing 
Federal condemnation and operation of such a school, 
if necessary. 

Congress can also do much to help make a success 
of integration in localities which practice it. The Douglas 
bill, for example, would have authorized the Government 
to assist localities in desegregating their public schools 
by making available to them trained specialists in race 
relations. It also would have provided funds for im- 
proved physical facilities, public information programs, 
in-service training of teachers and administrative person- 
nel dealing with the new situation, additional teachers, 
and other educational measures required by the exigencies 
of the integration effort. Such funds, for example, could 
be used for remedial instruction for those Negro and 
white students found to be below the median of academic 
achievement for their grades. This might do much to 
allay the criticism that an integrated class drags down 
the level of achievement of the class as a whole. 

It is difficult to know whether the present Administra- 
tion would be willing to go this far. Secretary Flemming 
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has said that the perpetuation of public education “is 
a state and local matter.” And the President answered 
the request for Federal aid to rebuild the bombed-out 
Clinton. Tennessee, high school by informing his press 
conference on October 15 that if “the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook, every time anything went wrong, from 
a water faucet on up, to put its funds down there, then 
we would be doing the kind of thing that all of us 
condemn. that is, getting the Federal Government’s nose 
into places that it shouldn’t be.” But the Administration 
will have occasion to reconsider its position. 

Time and again, the press has reported that Attorney 
General William P. Rogers is hoping that the South will 
come to realize that compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
anti-segregation decisions is inevitable. The real choice 
before it. he has observed, is between gradually integrated 
public schools and no public schools at all and it “seems 
inconceivable that a state or a community would rather 
close its public schools than comply with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court.” Everyone must share the At- 
torney General’s hope and appreciate the extremely 
difficult task which is his. But the inconceivable has 
happened. And it is equally inconceivable that the Federal 
Government will simply stand by while recalcitrant 
Southern states proceed to destroy their public school 
systems. 

The advisability of having the Government open the 
public schools must be seriously considered. Taking such 
action. in my opinion, would be an appropriate exercise 
of Congress's Constitutional power to spend to provide 
for the general welfare of the United States. and to 
enforce “by appropriate legislation” the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Such Federal action will. 
of course, be attacked as an invasion of states’ rights. 
but it will secure the rights of children to an education 
which the states have ignored. Furthermore, though 
Federally financed, such public schools need not be 
operated by the Government. Their administration can 
be turned over to a school board elected by the parents 
who send their children to these schools. Also, by indi- 
cating through legislation precisely what it is prepared 
to do, Congress may deter states from closing their public 
schools in order to avoid integration. 

It may be protested that the use of Federal funds to 
help support and even maintain a public school system 
in the South, made necessary by the South’s adamant 
stand against desegregation, will impose an unfair burden 
upon Federal taxpayers in other parts of the country. 
There is merit to this objection. But by assuming this 
burden, people outside the South can demonstrate much 
more effectively than by exhortation that they stand with 
the people of the South who are determined to find their 
way out of an impasse which adversely affects the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. This does not exclude the 
possibility, however, that in time it may prove wise for 
Congress to reduce proportionately the amounts of Fed- 
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gs Administration. Rejecting this suggestion, Albert M. 
Cole, Administrator of the Housing Finance Agency, 
dated flatly that the Government had no responsibility 
to promote the ending of racial discrimination in residen- 
tial accommodations. Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama. the Democratic party’s spokesman on housing 
questions. told newsmen that the entire Federal housing 
program would be jeopardized if the integration issue 
were injected into it. The Senator predicted that this 
would cause many Southern localities to reject Federal 
aid altogether and thus halt the great progress which 
has been made “in providing decent housing for minority 
groups. notably for Negroes in the South.” 

This is a question on which even Northern liberals 
favoring integration have differed. But it is intimately 
tied up with the problem of school segregation, because 
segregated housing produces schools which are segre- 
gated in fact. even in Northern states which would not 
tolerate any legal requirement of segregation. What is 
more. Federally-supported segregated housing raises seri- 
ous questions of constitutionality which the courts are 
called upon to decide. It is of doubtful wisdom to impose 
such a disproportionate burden in the civil-rights field 
upon the judiciary alone. Certainly the task of the 
courts would be lightened if the Congress took active 
measures to discourage desegregation in American life. 
Consistent with this objective, Congress should also 
pass a Federal fair-employment practices act. modeled 
after the state laws which have proved to be successful 
in achieving their aims with a minimum of official 
coercion. 

It is important, too, that there be more vigilant en- 
forcement of the existing statutes safeguarding civil 
rights. In its petition for a postponement of integration 
in Little Rock, the School Board complained that the 
Federal law enforcement agencies had not prosecuted 
even one of those identified as being in the mob which 
kept the Negro children from entering Central High 
after Governor Faubus obeyed the Court’s order to 
withdraw the National Guard. The School Board also 
charged that the FBI knew those who were egging on 
the white students to commit acts of violence and van- 
dalism inside Central High to terrorize the Negro pupils 
attending the school, yet the Attorney General publicly 
announced that he had no plans to prosecute the agitators. 





By contrast. the nine youths who committed acts of 
violence against colored persons during the riots in the 
Notting Hill section of London were each sentenced at 
the Old Bailey to imprisonment for four years. 

It has also been charged that the Civil Rights Com- 
Mission has not energetically investigated the complaints 
made to it about the denial of voting rights in the South. 
It was encouraging, therefore, to see it hold such a 
public investigation in Montgomery, Alabama. The Com- 
Mission is also conducting investigations of the alleged 
infringement of Negro voting rights in Mississippi and 
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Florida. The Attorney General has brought his first suit 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to stop alleged viola- 
tions of Negro voting rights in Terrell County, Georgia. 
Welcome, too, is the Attorney General’s investigation to 
determine whether the three Negro ministers from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, who were arrested while visiting the 
leader of the Negro campaign against segregated buses 
in Birmingham, were deprived of their civil rights. The 
Attorney General also has stated that the Justice Depart- 
ment will assist any school board in bringing an injunc- 
tion action to restrain any private persons from in- 
terfering with the board’s duty to comply with a court 
decree ordering integration. Congress should authorize 
the Attorney General, as would the Douglas bill, to bring 
such injunction actions in the name of the United States. 
The Douglas bill also enlarges the participation of the 
Attorney General in civil rights litigation in other 
respects. 


Will additional Federal legislation weak- 
en or stiffen Southern resistance fo in- 
tegration? 


No amount of Federal intervention, it may be granted, 
will be as effective as a change of heart in the people of 
the South. But it is a mistake to suppose that Federal 
intervention can do nothing to encourage a change of 
heart. or that it will only harden hearts against in- 
tegration. James McBride Dabbs, author of The Southern 
Heritage and president of the Southern Regional Council, 
commented in a recent television interview that the South- 
ern conscience begins to work when enough pressure is 
put around it. It is probably like most consciences in 
this respect. 

The Government. therefore. must demonstrate a firm 
determination to secure the Constitutional rights of 
the Negro citizen, but at the same time promote all 
avenues to Southern reconciliatior with the program of 
gradual public school integration. To accomplish the 
latter purpose, the American Jewish Congress has sug- 
gested that the President convene a national conference 
of leaders to rally the American people against bigotry 
and lawlessness. Governor Leroy Collins of Florida has 
proposed setting up a commission in every state (to 
be appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Governor) to work out a program and 
timetable for ending school segregation. The Douglas 
bill contained a provision authorizing the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to appoint local, state, 
regional and national advisory councils to assist localities 
in complying with school desegregation orders. And 
on November 13, the Commission on Civil Rights an- 
nounced that it would call a national conference to be 
held in Nashville, Tennessee in February to study “the 
problems involved in the transition from segregated to 
non-segregated public schools.” 





INTEGRATED SCHOOL: A START HAS BEEN MADE 


All such approaches are useful. But it is doubtful 
whether any kind of moral crusade led by forces outside 
the South will help matters very much at this juncture. 
More than ever before, the Southern states must find 
the forces for reconciliation within their own borders. 

Unfortunately, all the efforts of the Southern politician 
are strained to sharpen the dilemma. In this, with few 
exceptions, he is supported by the South’s press. The 
race issue is manipulated to make the Southern electorate 
forget all other issues. More and more, anti-integration 
extremism is becoming the springboard for political suc- 
cess in the South, as the defeat of Representative Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas by Dr. Dale Alford, the rabid segre- 
gationist on the Little Rock School Board, once more 
demonstrated. I have often wondered whether the situa- 
tion today would be different if James F. Byrnes had 
felt the obligation to lead the fight inside the South for 
public school integration. But if the extremist Southern 
politician must be fought in order to secure compliance 
with the law of the land, there are some signs that the 
resources for battle may be found inside the South. 

It should be recalled that about 200,000 Negro pupils 
are attending integrated classes who were in segregated 
schools prior to the Supreme Court’s decisions. Though 
it cannot be said that they all have been accepted as 
equals by the white children in their classes, a start in 
this direction at least has been made. The elimination 
of discriminatory practices is a first step toward the 
elimination of prejudice against the Negro as a Negro. 

The clergy in the South is beginning to assume moral 
leadership in the fight to preserve the public school 
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system by accepting its gradual integration. While , 
number of rural clergymen continue to denounce integra. 
tion as contrary to what they claim is the Bible’s approva| 
of segregation, recent polls show that the overwhelming 
majority of ministers in the South favor compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s decisions. And the church is be. 
ginning to speak up. In a moving statement, the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the United States called for action, 
on moral grounds, to eradicate racial segregation. The 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church unanimously 
reafirmed its support of the anti-segregation decisions, 
The Protestant Episcopal Church and the United Pres. 
byterian Church have taken essentially the same public 
stand, the latter going so far as to endorse the use of 
“troops and tanks” if necessary to enforce school in. 
tegration. But the pro-segregationists find strong support 
in the Baptist Church, the largest in the South. 

In Norfolk, 60 Protestant ministers joined in urging 
the reopening of schools on an integrated basis, as did 
a group of 13 ministers in Front Royal. In Atlanta, 307 
and Jewish 
of their 
number took in 1957 in favor of adherence to the Su. 
preme Court decision. The Catholic Bishop of Atlanta 


called their statement a “splendid and most timely docu. 


clergymen, representing 17 Protestant 


denominations, reaffirmed the stand which 8 


ment.” Although churches of all denominations in Little 
Rock opened their doors for the private instruction of 
the locked-out white high-school students, the churches 
in Virginia have generally refused to allow the use of 
their facilities for this purpose. 

The crucial question is whether the churchmen vill 
succeed in persuading the churchgoers to follow their 
Christian duty. The votes in the special elections in 
Little Rock and Norfolk are not encouraging in this 
respect. Although several ministers called for the defeat 
of segregation in Little Rock. and were joined by 61 
prominent Little Rock lawyers who accurately predicted 
that Governor Faubus’s plan for “private” school opera 
tion would be declared illegal, the vote was 19.470 
7,561 against integration. Governor Faubus was publicl 
supported by 79 pastors in the Little Rock area, repre- 
senting mainly Baptist churches. In Norfolk the margin 
was not so wide, but it was still against integration. There 
is not much reason to find comfort in adult attitudes and 
behavior in the South. The children are another matter. 

In refusing to postpone integration in Little Rock, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals found that only a comparatively 
few white students were ring leaders in the trouble 
making in Central High. The Little Rock School Board 
charged that these few were guided by adults. This seems 
to be the typical pattern. The court thought that much 
of the turmoil and strife within the school would have 
been eliminated if “more rigid and strict disciplinary 
methods had been adopted and pursued” in dealing 
with the ring leaders. 

The president of Central High’s student body stated 
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that he believed most of the white students would have 
returned to school this fall with the 12 Negro pupils 
who had applied for admission. Sentiment in the student 
body of Little Rock’s Hall High, to which only one 
Negro sought admission, was reported overwhelmingly) 
in favor of reopening school on an integrated basis. Re- 
ports from other Southern localities faced with integra- 
tion orders invariably say that the students would accept 
them. 

The teachers may also be relied upon to urge ac- 
ceptance of integration in preference to destruction of 
the. public school system. In November, the Council on 
Education of the 14,000-member Arkansas Education 
Association voted to lobby for the preservation of the 
gublic schools. The Virginia Education Association, com- 
posed of teachers and principals, resolved to ask Governor 
Almond to reconvene the Legislature in order to pass 
legislation permitting the public schools to be reopened 
on an integrated basis. The Norfolk Teachers’ Associa- 
tion described Virginia’s “massive resistance” laws as 
to ask the 
Governor to reopen the Norfolk schools under the School 
Board’s plan admitting 17 Negro pupils. Virginia’s Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers defeated by a tie vote 


a “secession of the mind,” and voted 5-1 


and instead resolved, 515-513, to give each locality the 
option to operate integrated public schools. In time. if 
the public schools remain closed, even the parents will 
come to regard an integrated public school as a lesser 
evil than neglecting their children’s proper education. 

Aware, as they are, that the conflict over public school 
desegregation will jeopardize the South’s chances for 
industrial growth, business leaders may also be ex- 
pected to urge acceptance of integration as an alternative 
to destruction of the education system. It is difficult to 
know precisely what role organized labor in the South 
will play. A two-year study financed by the Fund for 
the Republic has concluded that Southern workers are 
moving “gradually, but steadily, toward an effectively 
integrated labor movement.” But this does not necessarily 
mean that a Southern white worker who accepts an in- 
tegrated local union will also accept an integrated local 
public school. Members of Local 371, Textile Workers 
Union of America, at the American Viscose Corporation 
in Front Royal (I do not know whether it is an in- 
tegrated local), voted 235-49 to assess themselves $1 a 
week to support a segregated private school for the 
white children locked out of the Front Royal high school. 
When national AFL-CIO headquarters objected. they 
voted to make individual voluntary contributions of $1 
a week. Given a “thaw” in general Southern attitudes 
toward the acceptance of gradual public school integra- 
tion, organized labor can be an additional force for ac- 
ceptance. The poor whites in rural areas, however, who 
make up the segregationist hard core, seem beyond 
the reach of the unions. . 
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BEHIND YOUTHFUL TROUBLEMAKERS: ADULT INSTIGATORS 


The Southern judiciary will shortly be given an op- 
portunity to play a crucial role in the whole picture. If 
the Southern state courts, as they are duty bound to do, 
strongly affirm that the Constitution expounded by the 
Supreme Court is the supreme law of the land and hold 
the state laws flouting this supreme law to be unconstitu- 
tional, they may be instrumental in creating the “thaw” 
in attitudes which is so greatly needed to resolve the 
present conflict. 

In the long run, too, the race problem in the South 
may be mitigated by the increasing migration of Negroes 
to the North, where they feel they have a better chance 
for a better life. This migration may also adversely 
affect the South’s industrial development, and may it- 
self exert pressure for Southern acceptance of gradual 
integration. At the same time, it makes it imperative for 
Northern communities to solve the serious problems 
which this migration is causing them. Here. too, in- 
creased Federal aid for urban redevelopment. public 
housing, and medical and welfare services, and the re- 
duction of pockets of unemployment, may be a necessary 
concomitant of any program to reduce racial tensions. 

It is difficult, at the moment, to be optimistic about 
the chances for progress in public school integration in 
the South. But the fundamental changes which racial 
integration in the public schools and other public facilities 
of the South entails cannot be effected rapidly. Delay. 
however, will be tolerated more sympathetically by the 
nation as a whole only when the South accepts the policy 
of desegregation and uses time to carry out this policy 
in a sensible and humane fashion. The important thing 
is to strive for the ideal of racial equality on a broad 
front and not let the fact that we still fall far short of 
its full attainment distract us from patient efforts to 
remove obstacles in its path. 
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The Two Berlins & Hamburg 


KE BERLIN: Arriving by taxi 
at the Café Budapest in the 
Stalinallee, I asked a bystander who 
was waiting anxiously for the cab 
to help me change a note. He cut my 
apologies short. “It’s I who ought 
to thank you. What unexpected luck!” 
I noted that he had a harrassed ex- 
pression and carried a heavy brief- 
case. He laughed ironically. “To get 
a taxi at this spot and at this hour! 
As you know well enough . . .” 
He disappeared into the dusk, but 
what I was supposed to know well 
enough I never discovered. Nor, for 
instance, did I find out who the 
young woman was who sat by herself 
in the Café Budapest, wearing a red 
sack dress, with shoulder-length fair 
hair and a long cigarette holder. 
looking out of keeping with the sur- 
roundings; for before I could sum- 
mon the initiative to introduce my- 
self as a visiting journalist and ask 
questions, she got up and left. But 
then the atmosphere in the Café 
Budapest, one of two such establish- 
ments designed to provide restaurant 
life for the 
Communist East Berlin, was not one 


upper hierarchy of 
to encourage such questioning. In- 
deed, it was hard to believe that to 
defend this way of life, students 
should be sentenced to years of hard 
labor. as had just happened at Jena. 

At the first glance. the Café 
Budapest simply did not look quite 
real. The decor was a dullish beige: 
the patrons looked like middle-class 
Germans, but unnaturally subdued; 
the playing of the small orchestra 
seemed perfunctory; even the waiters 
did not look quite right. In fact, the 
whole scene looked like an artificial 
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T. R. Fyvel, who regularly reports 
for THe New Leaver from London, 
recently spent more than a month 
visiting some of the major cities on 
the Continent. Here we present the 
first of his reports. In future issues 
we will carry his keen observations 
on Paris, Milan and Vienna. 





copy of some contemporary Soviet 
Russian life which lay somewhere 
1984. 
came the bourgeois 


between 1884 and 
past of 188 
dullness of the place. while the sense 


From the 


of being under observation, the 
strained expressions on the faces of 
the people at the tables, mirrored the 
mood of 1984. This was not merely 
my imagination, I was sure. After 


all. of the 


these tables, half a dozen might, with- 


Communist citizens at 
in a year. have escaped to the West 
and another half a dozen be in 
political trouble. 

In this atmosphere, which I could 
not really grasp, I found my thoughts 
straying. If I 
reflected. I would see to it that the 
vodka at the Café Budapest was at 
least remotely of the quality of that 
Moscow. Or 
again, if there had to be an appalling- 
ly bad statue of Stalin in the center of 


were Khrushchev. I 


served to guests in 


the Allee. surely this ought to be 
cleaned and washed more often. 
Communist East Berlin, I found, 
defeats the attempt of getting the 
feel of a new town by strolling at 
random. Its pride, the Stalinallee, 
pompously broad, with clumsy nine- 
story blocks of flats, oddly Russian 
in style and all oppressively identi- 
cal, did not conform to a period I 
knew. The sense of strangeness grew 


as within a couple of hundred yards 
round the back of the apartment 
blocks, I came upon bombed ruins, 
Back in the Stalinallee, impressive 
street illuminations were now ablaze, 
but, after a moment of puzzling | 
saw what was wrong: there were far 
too few pedestrians and cars to be 
seen at this early evening hour. 
From a distance, the shops run by 
the Communist State Trading Or. 
ganization had looked colorful, but 
on a closer look their windows. too, 
look— 


that of wartime austerity, of few 


had an already unfamiliar 
goods and indifferent display. And 
straight out of 1984 came the fact 
that every single shop-window had 
to display a large political slogan. 
I observed that one of these stated: 
“We support the Candidates of the 
National Front,” and that its letter. 
ing was garlanded with bust bodices 
and bosomy chemises entitled “Garni- 
tur Charmeuse.” On reflection. I de- 
cided that this was not meant to be 
a subtle joke. But 
strangeness could not be shaken off. 


the sense of 


At the Strausberger Platz at the end 
of the Stalinallee, standing among 
tall apartment blocks with almost all 
their windows lit, I saw that, apart 
from a few figures in the distance. | 
was the only pedestrian in the square 
—TI felt as if I were in the midst of 
an eerie Hollywood set. It was time 
to descend into the subway. 

In the small Communist café and 
entertainment district near the East 
West border, there was a little more 
public life. In Die Distel, the East 
Berlin cabaret—the only one of its 
kind and maintained as a safety valve 
for self-criticism—I was lucky to 
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get one of the last seats. By contrast 
with the lavish equipment of the 


Communist theaters, the auditorium 
and the scenery were rather shabby. 
Yet the actors tried hard and in Ellen 
Tiedtke had a splendid little actress 
and singer. 

The songs and jokes of the first 
half of the program were directed 
against the West: against Dulles, 
Adenauer, Wall Street. the Western 
H-bomb. It was all good-natured. and 
seemed familiar—indeed, rather like 
reading the first half of the New 
Statesman. 

After the interval came a sudden 
change: now the shafts were directed 
against local Communist bureaucrats. 
eg. against the block warden, who 
answered complaints against the lack 
of lighting on the stairs by making 
speeches about a brighter future 
ahead and then himself tumbled down 
the unlit steps. There was even one 
single daring joke: 

“First Voice: Eisenhower plays 
golf. Why does Khrushchev not play 
golf? 

“Deep VOICE WITH HEAVY RussIAN 
ACCENT: Soviet lawns have no holes!” 

To report truthfully, as long as 
the performance sounded like the first 
half of the New Statesman, the at- 
mosphere in the cabaret was on the 
glum side; but as soon as the wit 
was directed against the Communist 
tulers. both the actors and audience 
suddenly sprang to life and became 
gay and human and ordinary. 

There can be few more desolate 
places than subway stations in the 
Communist sector of Berlin around 
ten at night. Having mistaken my 
direction, I had to change several 
times and wait for connections. On 
each almost deserted platform, a 
woman sat in a glass newspaper kiosk. 
The badly printed East Berlin news- 
papers on display carried identical 
headlines: the rest of the stock con- 
sisted of a few books and children’s 
comics of repellent design. No one 
ever bought anything. It was no good 
my telling myself that it did not mat- 
ter, that the women could be. and 
were, indifferent to sales, because the 
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Communist State had simply decreed 
that there should be a kiosk on each 
platform and that was that. 

My melancholy grew. In the end 
I could bear it no longer and bought 
something, a Communist space-fiction 
novel which I read when safely back 
in bed in West Berlin. The title was 
The Dead Planet. The hero and space- 
ship pilot was called Hannibal Smith. 
He was the grandson of an American 
Negro Communist who had fled to the 
Soviet Union in 1948 and for sport 
he climbed Everest, but not in the 
manner of the imperialist British, 
i.e. by having colored bearers carry 
his equipment while he himself 
scrambled up unburdened. The ac- 
tion was laid in the year 2003, when 
“the last capitalist state had been 
eliminated on earth” and humanity 
lived in untroubled peace. But danger 
threatened from Venus. so that a 
space-ship, commanded by Russian 
and Chinese scientists, had to set out. 
On arrival they found Venus a dead 
planet: the imperialist-minded beings 
who earlier on had threatened Earth 
had in the interval fortunately blown 
each other to bits with nuclear 
weapons. The tone of the novel was 
consistently authoritarian. As against 


the foil of Hannibal 


pulsiveness (the American strain! ). 


Smith’s im- 


the Russian heads of the expedition 
were invariably wise and calm. and 
proved right on every occasion. It 
ideal book 


to fall asleep. 


seemed an over which 


EST BERLIN: The girl with the 
blonde pony-tail at the micro- 
phone at the crowded Quartier du 


Jazz in West Berlin was Leonore 
Brueckner, a young actress from 


Leipzig, in the Soviet Zone. who had 
come across some time ago and was 
now singing a blues song with what 
inexpert ear the 
authentic intonation of the deep 
South. The Quartier du Jazz, which 
was a favorite haunt for students in- 
terested in very superior jazz, lay 
only a few minutes’ walk from the 
no-man’s land between Berlin West 
and East, but as I looked at the band 


seemed to my 


and the densely crowded floor I felt 
the geographic location did not mat- 
ter—I might equally have been at the 
Caveau de la Huchette in Paris or 
Humphrey Lyttleton’s Oxford Street 
club. Around me were the same in- 
formally dressed and confident young 
people (incidentally, hardly drink- 
ing) with the same dedicated look 
on the faces of the dancers and in- 
tent, scholarly expression on the faces 
of those who stood and listened to 
the rhythm. The picture of the 
Quartier du Jazz drove home the 
lesson that in this specialist world 
there were only two nations, the 
young and the old, the young who 
responded immediately to this music 
and the old who did not. 

A group of young people who had 
come over from the East sector and 
were ready to talk freely fitted into 
the pattern. They were essentially 
their 
Communist authorities rather as a 


non-political and regarded 


particularly stupid “establishment.” 
They had come across for the evening 
because the music was better and 
authorities had 
put up all kinds of obnoxious rules. 


because their own 


For example. “auseinandertanzen” 
(literally “dancing apart”) was al- 
ways being stopped in East Berlin, 
and throughout the Soviet Zone there 


‘ 


was now the ludicrous “sixty-forty” 
rule: it was laid down that the play- 
ing of any band must consist of at 
least 40 per cent of “cool” Com- 
munist jazz and not more than 60 
per cent of “hot” Western music. 
“There are plenty of ways of 
getting round this,” a cheerful young 
informant told me. Youth club bands 
would get through the quota of 
“Eastern” music on off evenings so 
that on a big Saturday or Sunday 
night they could play the “hot” West- 
ern jazz which really thrilled them. 
The young man from East Berlin 
had a knowledge of Western bands 
and recordings which seemed to me 
astonishing. But this tallied with re- 
ports one read from behind the Iron 
Curtain, of the fierce vogue for high- 
brow jazz in Poland, where it was 
permitted, and of the way students 
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in Soviet Russia took tape recordings 


of Western jazz broadcasts and of 
the fantastic trade in these “black 
tapes” which had developed. 

As I 


youngsters at the Quartier du Jazz 


watched the unconcerned 
on the edge of the Communist world, 


several thoughts occurred to me. 
First, that whereas it was so difficult 
to get any other ideas across to young 
Russians, the international idiom of 
jazz had penetrated the Iron Curtain 
with utter ease. Secondly, were the 
Communist rulers right—as I rather 


thought they were—in regarding 
“hot” jazz as an idiom that was in 
essence revolutionary, destructive of 
their elderly dogma and censorship? 
And _ thirdly—the historical irony: 
Among the hostile Western influences 
which Lenin and his successors tried 
to ban, they had surely never count- 
ed on the mocking anarchic folk 
music which had been invented by 
the oppressed Negroes of New Or- 
leans and had already swept through 
the chinks in their curtain. 


AMBURG: After the oppressive 
Prussian regularity of the 
streets of Berlin, Hamburg met me 
with a comforting sense of the fa- 
miliar. Red brick under rainy sky, 
suburban semi-detached villas, some 
flaking terrace houses with occasional 
smoke-darkened 


basements, railway 


bridges shopping _ streets, 
glimpses of docks, the lights of the 
Reeperbahn like a dream of what the 


Charing Cross Road would like to 


across 


be. There was a whiff of salt in the 
air, a sense of the North Sea and the 
British shores on the other side. 

From Altona, seen across the Elbe. 
the panorama of Hamburg’s docks 
and shipyards sprawling in the mist 
was a Turner landscape. Looking at 
the endless forest of cranes, sheds 
and smoking funnels it was as hard 
as among the twinkling lights on the 
Alster to remember that Hamburg 
had not so long ago been the scene 
of the biggest air raids before Hiro- 
shima. 

The West Wirtschafts- 


wunder, the economic miracle, is to- 


German 


day as good as complete. If material 
goods are the criterion. there has 
probably never been a machine as 
efficient in providing them as West 
Germany’s free enterprise capitalism 
of the decade 1948-58. And while one 
can readily get Germans to shake 
their heads over the elusive spiritual 
and cultural emptiness of the new 
society, they have as a rule few 
ideas to offer. 

To anyone who remembers earlier 
days, German life of today has a 
coloration. Not 


striking American 


merely in such externals as cars. 


glossy magazines, new teen-age life 





BALLAD OF BERLIN 


Oh, East Berlin is East Berlin 
And West Berlin is West, 

And how the twain first met, I doubt 
That Kipling could have guessed. 


But what will happen to West Berlin 


If we give up and go, 


Is something it would surely seem 
That any child should know. 


There'll be no East and there'll be no West, 
Nor border nor breed nor birth, 

When East is East and West is East 
And the Reds take over the earth. 


—Richard Armour 
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and weekend informality. As an old 
friend told me: “One has to admit 
that the Americans contributed many 
positive values to German life—sum 
them up under the misused old word 
‘democracy which yet stands for 
something. The social outlook in Ger. 
many has become much more flexible, 
and this certainly helped to achieve 
the Wirtschaftswunder. But this very 
success has had another side. Im. 
mediately after the war. I remember, 
we used to have endless conversa- 
tions about the roots of Nazism and 
the ways to a spiritual regeneration 
of Germany. But these conversations 
only went on up to the currency re 
1948—and then _ they 


stopped. For at that decisive moment 


form of 


the economic wheels began to turn 
again, faster and faster. and gradual- 
ly everybody one knew had a new 
job and became better off and busier 
—and stopped talking. 
“The result of this 
our unbewaeltigte Vergangenheit, the 
past we haven't yet coped with. the 
which 


by now is almost never talked about. 


silence is 


Nazi horror in our history 


not even among old Socialists and 
anti-Nazis. Yet don’t condemn us too 
easily. For. quite apart from the 
Russians in the East Zone and re- 
armament and all that. one conse- 
quence of our American-style eco- 
nomic miracle is that by now we 
also have a_ full-blown 
style 


American- 
middlebrow culture. You've 
seen yourself how three quarters of 
our books and films and plays are 
translations from the English. The 
problem how to go in for soul-search- 
ing in the midst of such a middle. 
brow culture where such questions 
just aren’t asked, is one to which | 
haven’t an answer. It’s not only that 
many people dislike facing the past 
—of course they do—but that we. 
that is, all of us in Germany. are 
simply travelling in a different direc- 
tion.” 

It seems to be in the nature of 
life that the 
of one generation are never solved 
by another—they are 


historical problems 


wryly by: 
passed. 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


ARRESTS WEAKEN 
SPANISH OPPOSITION 


Secret detention of prominent anti-Franco Socialists 


spells new problems for the Caudillo's regime 


MADRID 
OST SPANIARDs still don’t know 
M of the nation-wide police 
sweep which recently resulted in the 
detention of almost a hundred op- 
ponents of the Franco regime. Cen- 
sorship is clamping down on the 
news. 

But they are aware that something 
has been going on, serious enough 
to have upset at least one of the 
free world’s international bodies. 
This awareness has been brought on 
by an editorial outburst in Madrid’s 
Catholic 
against the International Federation 
of Christian Syndicates. The IFCS 


is one of several non-governmental 


newspaper Ya, directed 


organizations affiliated to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (ECOSOC). It has 
headquarters in Brussels and 


branches in several countries of 
western Europe. 

Ya doesn’t say what the IFCS has 
done to make it mad, presumably 
because the censorship won't let it. 
But Ya is mad all right. The IFCS, 
it says. “is an organization of slight 
importance” whose 
Spanish affairs 
and so lacking in knowledge of the 


meddling in 
“is so impertinent 


facts that one wonders whether its 
interference stems 
or bad faith.” 
According to Ya, the IFCS knows 
nothing “of the realities of Spain.” 
Catholics abroad, the paper says, 


from ignorance 


would do well to avoid using as 
points of reference “the opinions of 
groups or individuals who live in 
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exile because of activities which are 
condemned in all the penal codes 
of the world, like plots against na- 
Rather, they should 
turn “for true and just guidance in 


tional unity.” 


Spanish matters” to the “hierarchy 
of the Church, starting with the high- 
est echelons.” 

Since nothing is printed in Spain 
without official approval, Ya’s out- 
burst may be taken as a reflection of 
the displeasure the Spanish Govern- 
ment felt at the IFCS’s protest to 
General Franco against the recent 
arrests. The fact that the non-Com- 
munist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, the executive 
committee of the British Labor party, 
and students demonstrating outside 
the Spanish embassy have also de- 
nounced the arrests has been kept out 
of Ya. 

The Spaniards arrested, believed to 
number about 80, are all under 40. 
They 


doctors, at least one industrialist and 


include lawyers, professors. 
several specialized workers. Most, if 
not all, are Socialists or Social Demo- 
crats, or Socialist sympathizers. As 
far as can be ascertained, there are 
no Communists in the group. But 
the list contains prominent names: 

Juan Reventos y Carner, professor 
of the history of law at the University 
of Jaime 
Carner, who was finance minister 
during the republic. 

Juan Rion, head of the chemistry 
department at the University of Bar- 


of Barcelona, grandson 


celona. 
Antonio Villar, assistant to An- 


tonio Garrigues, a lawyer for the 
American Embassy. 
Dr. Martin Santos, a 


leading 
psychiatrist of San Sebastian. 

Dr. Vincente Urcola, medical ad- 
viser to the Basque Coast Brother- 
hood of Fishermen. 

Joaquin Pradera, nephew of the 
Spanish Ambassador in Tunisia.. 

The arrests began early in Novem- 
ber in San Sebastian and continued 
over a period of three weeks, the 
police operating methodically in 
Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Vic- 
toria, Bilbao, Seville and Zaragoza. 
According to the wife of one of the 
detainees, the police came for her 
husband at their home at 3:00 A. M. 
She has since been able to visit him 
in jail. 

There is no information as to why 
the Security Police chose to strike 
at this particular moment. One theory 
is that the regime feared the Socialists 
were planning to organize strikes 
this winter to protest against rising 
prices, and thus decided to crack 
down now, before anything hap- 
pened. Some of the men detained are 
suspected of having established con- 
tact with exiled Spanish Socialists in 
France in the course of visits to that 
country. Except for the Falange, 
political parties are illegal in Spain. 

Whether the arrested Spaniards 
will eventually come before military 
or civil courts is uncertain. If they 
are charged with “acts against the 
security of the state” they will face 
a military court; if the charge is 
“illegal association” they will be tried 
by a civil court. There are rumors, 
so far unsubstantiated, that the Army 
wants no part of the latest police 
operation and has said so in the 
proper quarters. 

The arrests have demolished 
further the efforts of Spain’s non- 
Communist opposition to organize 
an anti-totalitarian front against the 
Franco regime. But the regime has 
a problem too: how to win acceptance 
as a respected member of the free 
world community and at the same 
time keep authoritarian rule going 
at home. 
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Modernization and the Middle East 


The Passing of Traditional Society. 
By Daniel Lerner. 
Free Press. 460 pp. $7.50. 


“So you are a Persian, eh? How 
extraordinary. But really, what does 
it feel like to be a Persian?.” the 
Parisians ask Rica in Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persannes. The question is 
a legitimate one, but unfortunately 
it has escaped so many writers on 
Middle Eastern affairs, who take it 
for granted that they 


know what 


Arab, 


Egyptian or Afghan peasant thinks 


every Persian and every 
or wants. 

It is the merit of this book—or 
rather the studies on which it is 
based—that it elicits and analyzes 
what over 1,500 Middle Easterners 
think and feel about themselves and 
their environment. Applying modern 
sociological techniques to a regional 
study, over a dozen people worked 
on this for several years. It required 
financing on a scale which only 
opulent U. S. institutions of learning 
could afford. 

The book’s wealth of material and 
analysis rule out any adequate re- 
view, or even summary, in this limit- 
ed space. The study deals with six 
countries: Egypt, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Persia, Syria and Jordan. It is based 
partly on a questionnaire, partly on 
other studies and unpublished materi- 
al. The questionnaire, with more than 
a hundred questions, was designed to 
gather information on the ques- 
tioned’s education, range of knowl- 
edge, exposure to communications 
media, political and religious atti- 
tudes, economic status and personal- 
ity. From the answers, the author 
has tried to elicit not only what mem- 
bers of various groups in the Middle 
East think and feel 
issues, but also why they do so. 


about major 


Reviewed by A. V. Sherman 


The focus of the study was on 
“modernization” rather than on the 
rival or complementary concept of 
*“Westernization.” The author devel- 
ops a simple scale of three major 
classifications: “Traditionals” (those 
whose thinking is still unchanged by 
the impact of the modern world) ; 
“Transitionals” (those who have been 
shaken out of their traditional atti- 
tudes): and “Moderns.” 

The “traditionals” are as far re- 
moved from the idyllic picture that 
was once painted of them as they 
are from the latter-day romantics’ 
concept of the “revolutionary 
masses.” They are not only poor. 
unhappy and fearful—they lack any 
idea that things might possibly be 
better. They have no thoughts on 
politics, national or international, 
because they have no grasp of a 
world outside the radius of their 
own life and work. Questions like 
“What would you do if you were 
president . . . editor of a newspaper. 
etc.” seemed simply blasphemous to 
them. Few of them have ever heard 
a radio. nor could they understand 
a news-broadcast if they heard one. 
Newspapers and movies belong to 
another world. They are not the 
kind of people who will make a 
revolution. 

Once exposed to modern media 
of communication, the traditional’s 
world crumbles rapidly. A whole new 
outlook rapidly rises before his eyes, 
but he is not able to cope with it. 
He learns new needs before he can 
satisfy most of them. The world 
seems so much more promising and 
yet so much more menacing. Here 
are the “people on the move,” easily 


manipulated by those who handle the 
communications media. 

The study points up the contrast 
between Egypt and Turkey. In the 
former, hunger and unemployment 
drive the rapidly increasing village 
population into the towns. where they 
are not absorbed, not “urbanized” 
in any real sense of the word, but 
where they form a floating mass of 
“urban nomads,” who live nowhere 
and work nowhere. The towns. Cairo 
in particular, absorb everything; 
films. radios, 
while the villages grow even poorer, 


money, 


newspapers, 


The gap between town and country 
increases. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, it 
has been government policy. initiated 
by Kemal Ataturk and continued by 
his successors, to bring education and 
economic progress into the villages, 
however difficult this may be. Urban 
ization in Turkey has been slower, 
but it has been more genuine. Pro 
vincial as well as metropolitan towns 
have been growing, yet the gap be 
tween town and country has not it 
creased, it may even have shrunk. 

In Egypt. education has tended to 
produce a vast, unemployable white 
which Turkey’ 


development _ has 


collar proletariat, 
more _ balanced 
avoided. 

The study of Persia concentrates 
particularly on the problem of politi 
cal extremism. Its conclusions— 
which are borne out by the studies 
of Egypt and Syria—point to a 
“extremist personality” which seems 
to be the extremist 


ideologies rather than their result 


basis for 


“There emerges a clear ‘extremist 


syndrome’—an underlying _ psychit 
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gructure of political extremism 
which 


from institutions 


combines high dissociation 
. [family, re- 
ligion. etc.| with a high degree of 
os me 


the classic posture of the revolution- 


interaction among people. 


from the 
forth 
among his fellows to preach a new 


ary agitator. Alienated 


governing system he goes 
faith and gain loyalties for a new 
power. 

A deft analysis of this frustrated 
elite (or i 
called here) shows how it can pro- 


“counter-elite” as it is 
duce either “extreme left” or “ex- 
treme right” attitudes, which result 
Mod- 


conserva- 


anti-Westernism. 
“left” or 
tive. tend to be pro-Western. Since, 
“take 
political convictions more lightly, are 


in violent 
erates. whether 


however. the latter their 


more subject to seizures of am- 
bivalence, and are more likely to 
weaken in the presence of crisis .. . 
the pro-Russians . . . whose personal 


involvement with their political 


ideology is very intense . . . consoli- 
date their gains in a crisis situation.” 

Much of the hatred of the West 
is shown to arise from involvement 
with it. The desire to emulate West- 
ern achievements, yet inability or un- 
willingness to pay the price, the wish 
to be accepted by the West together 
with the gnawing fear of being under- 
valued, combine with the guilt feel- 
ing of the well-to-do or the cultural- 
ly and religiously alienated to find 
release by venting frustrations onto 


the West. 


perialism., seems to be the real cause 


Modernization, not im- 


of anti-Westernism. The sins of the 
West—real or alleged—seem to have 
preciously little to do with it. This 
thesis is also borne out by Colonel 
Nasser’s behavior in venting the 
main force of his hatred not against 
Britain and France but precisely 
against his benefactor. the United 
States. 

It might appear ungracious to take 
issue with a book whose virtues I 
have described so inadequately. But 
it raises questions and even criticism 
in the reader’s mind. The concept of 


“ ‘ ° 99 a 
modernization,” valuable though it 
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may be as a working hypothesis, can 
be dangerously misleading. It leaves 
no room for the differences between 
and Western-Chris- 
tian society. Until a few centuries 


oriental-Islamic 


ago, the West was not more modern 
than the Middle East; in many ways 
it was less so. yet many of the dif- 
ferences existed even then. Some of 
them, involving personality. as well 
as institutions, are hinted at in the 
section on Persia, but they cannot 
be fitted into the work’s theoretical 
framework. 

The study shows how socio-eco- 
nomic frustrations on the part of the 
alienated intelligentsia lead to ex- 
tremist syndromes. It might be worth 
asking whether non-economic frus- 
trations arising in the family. sexual 
life and personal relations might not 
significant. The book 
briefly mentions the concept of the 


be equally 


“male vanity culture” of the Middle 
East, but only as a factor affecting 
the status of women. A fuller study 
would need to analyze not only the 
“male vanity culture” element. but 
the whole “revenge-insecurity-vanity” 
syndrome, which modifies the Middle 
Easterners’ scale of values and allo- 
cation of mental, physical and emo- 
tional energies, and pre-disposes them 
to certain attitudes in international 
affairs. 

Whatever intellectual debt Lerner 
may owe to David Riesman, the lat- 
ter’s introduction not only fails to 
introduce the study, but vulgarizes 
it. Moreover, Riesman seems to feel 
bound to launch a number of ir- 
relevant volleys against Israel. a 
country not examined in the book, 
which elaboration 
nor supporting evidence. They seem 


receive neither 


to form part of the writer’s compul- 
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NASSER: ‘EXTREMIST SYNDROME’ 


sive insistence on dissociating him- 
self from Zionism, however irrelevant 
the context. The over-lavish use of 
sociological jargon in the introduc- 
tion, too, may frighten some readers 
away from the book, which would 
be a pity. It deserves to be called a 
pioneering study, and gives genuine 
cause for hope that a revolution in 


Middle Eastern studies is on the 
way; belated perhaps, but far-reach- 
ing. 


The book leaves one rather de- 
pressed. In Egypt. things are getting 
worse. “Upward mobility does not 
reward excellence in the varied pro- 
ductive skills needed for moderniza- 
tion, but is pre-empted by those 
skilled in mobilizing mass enthusiasm 
for the central power.” “Egypt seems 
increasingly the captive of a false 
position.” Syria is going the same 
way; Lebanon is not allowed to de- 
velop: Jordan is suffering from indi- 
gestion; Persia is worrying. It 
seems so different from the “brave- 
new-world” optimism with which it 
was fashionable to approach Middle 
Eastern problems a few years ago: 
The U. S. would come in with eco- 
nomic aid and an oustretched hand, 
repairing the wrongs done by the 
nasty British and French. Lerner’s 
work torpedoes this facile optimism. 
Its influence on policy-making will 
be worth watching for. 
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The Raw and the Past 


The Territory Ahead. 
By Wright Morris. 
Harcourt, Brace. 231 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Professor of English, Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges 


WricHt Morris, after a decade 
of writing novels which passed al- 
unnoticed, among a 
faithful few, began to receive the at- 
tention he deserved with The Huge 
Season, The Field of Vision (Na- 
tional Book Award for 1956), and 
his popular, irreverent Love Among 


most except 


the Cannibals. Today he is a Recog- 
nized Author, reprinted in paper- 
backs and a regular at writers’ con- 
ferences where he deplores the 
tendency of the public to look at 
and listen to the novelist instead of 
reading his novels. 

Now, after sticking to his novelis- 
tic knitting for so long (eleven books 
in seventeen years, six in the last 
seven). he gives us what appears at 
first to be a book of literary criticism. 
But it is more than that. It is a book 
with a thesis, in the great tradition 
of books about the American scene, 
asking again Crévecoeur’s echoing 
question, “What then is the Ameri- 
can, this new man?”—asking it about 
the American writer of the past and 
the present as somehow representa- 
tive of a mystical and mythical “we.” 

Morris has two central points. The 
first is that, beguiled by the raw 
material of our vast continent, 
American writers have fancied that 
“the facts” alone would suffice, that 


r 


the transforming imagination was 


unneeded. To writers and readers 
alike the 
technique and form have been sus- 


pect and ignored. 


raw has been the real: 


“Twain’s preference for real Life 
—Life on the Mississippi—is the 
preference Thoreau felt for facts, 
the facts of Nature, and Whitman’s 
preference for the man-made arti- 
fact. Something real. Something the 
hand, as well as the mind, could 
grasp. Carried to its conclusion this 
preference begins and ends right 
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where we find it—in autobiography. 
On this plane raw material and art 
appear to be identical. / was there, 
I saw, and I suffered, said Whitman, 
sounding the note, and the preference 
is still dear to the readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 

He describes Thomas Wolfe as 
“the artist as cannibal”; “The impo- 
tence of material, raw or otherwise, 
receives its widest advertising in his 
mammoth showcase—almost every- 
thing is there but the imagined thing. 
and all of it bigger than life.” 

As the wonders of our New World 
have become familiar and the vein 
of novelty exhausted, we have re- 
tained our old sentiment for “the 
facts.” 

“We are no longer a raw-material 
reservoir, the marvel and despair of 
less fortunate cultures, since our only 
inexhaustible resource at the moment 
is the cliché. An flow of 
clichés, tirelessly processed for mass- 


endless 


media consumption, now give a sheen 
of vitality to what is either stillborn 
or secondhand. The hallmark of these 
clichés is a processed sentimentality. 

“On a practical, day-by-day level 
this is the preference we have for the 
man who feels, and the distrust we 
feel for the man who thinks. It is the 
root and the flower of the anti-egg- 
head platform in American life.” 

Morris’s second major point is that 
American writers have continually 
faced backward, evoking a mythical 
past as they evaded the present and 
the actualizing future. 

“In American experience, raw ma- 
terial and nostalgia appear to be dif- 
ferent sides of the same coin. The 
rawer the material, the more nostal- 
. It is little wonder 
the American mind sometimes won- 


gia it evokes . . 


ders where it is going, and what, 
indeed, it is to be an American. On 


the evidence we might say an Amer. 
can is a man who attempts to fag 
both ways. In the eyes of the work 
we are the future, but in our ow 
eyes we are the past. Nostalgia rule 
our hearts while a rhetoric of prog. 
ress rules our words. The genius and 
progressive drive of a culture tha 
is both the reproach and the marvd 
of the world is crossed with a pre 
vailing tendency to withdraw from 
the world and retire into the past. 

“The ability of most Americans to 
function—as artists, citizens, or men 
of business—resides in their capacity 
to indulge in one of these conflicting 
dreams at a time; to be all for the 
future, that is, or all for the past.” 

“The territory ahead”—the escape 
of Huck and Mark Twain from the 
civilizing ways of Aunt Sally—is in 
Morris’s view the dream of us all 
Our territory ahead lies behind in ap 
idealized childhood, or if in the fu 
ture, a dreamed future which is in 
reality the past of a simple “nature” 
which contrasts with the present of 
a complex, urban society. 

“In 1845, when Thoreau went to 
Walden, he had a continental wilder- 
ness lying before him. and he was 
hardly in a position to see that he 
had actually turned his back on the 
future. Or that the prevailing tend- 
ency of Americans was flight. Flight, 
not from what they had found, but 
from what they had created—the very 
culture of cities they had labored to 
establish. 

“The prevailing tendency of Tho 
reau’s countrymen—his more gifted 
still to withdraw 
into a private wilderness. William 
Faulkner is the latest, but he will not 
be the last, to pitch his wigwam in 


countrymen—is 


the pine-scented woods. 

“Deep in our hearts we know that 
the best has been lived, that we have 
now had it, which is why we .. 
will settle for a pond, a raft, and 
Huck Finn.” 

I have quoted at such length be 
cause the genius of the book is no 
in the ideas, which are conventional 
enough, but in their expression, no 
in the raw facts but in the form is 
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which they appear after they have 
been passed through the hopper of 
Morris's and 
formed by the technique of his style. 


imagination trans- 
It is a hard book to classify; it is 
not the work of a scholar or a pro- 
fessional critic. In his foreword, 
Morris alludes to it as “a personal 
inquiry’: and that is as good a cate- 
gorization as any. It is allusive and 


elusive, evocative, witty, captious, 
grossly oversimplified, dogmatic, 
sensitive. sometimes bitter, some- 


times sad. One feels it as the work 
of a novelist or poet talking about 
himself under the pretense of dis- 
cussing his literary progenitors. 

One thing which makes for diffi- 
culty in coming to terms with the 
book is the casual effrontery with 
which Morris talks of “we.” He is 
himself 


and all the rest of us, including Tho- 


writing about Americans, 
reau and Fitzgerald and Twain and 
Whitman and Hemingway and Nor- 
man Rockwell, all together. all at 
the same time. Sometimes the “we” 
appears to be a “they,” and Morris 
expresses the familiar opposition of 
the sensitive artist to the insensitive 
others. But more often he seems to 
identify himself and his fellow writ- 
ers with the objects of his horror and 
his compassion. His point is. of 
course, that American writers have 
“failed” because they were too much 
a part of a climate which doomed 
the artist to failure. Henry James 
emerges as the hero because, as Mor- 
ris sees it, he alone got out of the 
climate of failure, not by escaping 
into a mythical past but by fronting 
the present squarely and transform- 
ing his raw material into art. 
Morris here is a prophet, like his 
mentor, D. H. Lawrence, to whom he 
dedicates the book. If The Territory 
Ahead resembles any one book it is 
Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture. It has the same oracular quality ; 
it combines literary criticism and so- 
cial analysis, or rather, prophecy, in 
much the same way; its style is dis- 
tinctive, aphoristic, designed for as- 
sertion rather than for persuasion or 
explication. Inevitably the book suf- 
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fers by comparison with its famous 
predecessor, but Morris invited the 
comparison. 

After two readings of the book, 
I have still not decided whether I 
think it will prove to be an important 


work, or merely passing reflections 
by a contemporary novelist. But I did 
read it twice, with pleasure and close 
attention. It is beautifully written, 
full of flashing phrases and insights, 
and thoroughly engaging. 





First Word on Benet 


Stephen Vincent Benét. 
By Charles A. Fenton. 
Yale. 436 pp. $4.50. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET has not 
fared too well with the critics. To 
the pundits he is suspect because 
he was lucid and witty and wrote one 
of the few long poems which in this 
century have achieved mass circula- 
tion. To the scandal-snuffers he is 
a washout, being monogamous and 
not given to quarreling with his 
friends. It all adds up to a severe 
handicap. | 

Poets can seldom support them- 
selves by writing poetry, and the 
problem of livelihood bedeviled 
Benét throughout his too-brief life 
(1898-1943). Already nationally 
known as a poet while still an under- 
graduate at Yale, he was forced to 
write prose in order to live. The 
timely grant of a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship gave him the 18 worry-free 
months he needed to finish “John 
Brown’s Body.” Then he had to go 
back to writing formula stories for 
the popular magazines—more nu- 
merous then than now, but just as 
timidly edited. Yet Benét’s potboiling 
is far from being a tale of genius de- 
graded by the demands of bread and 
butter. Rather, it is a tale of genius 
converting the Philistines. 

When he began writing his highly 
individual blendings of humor, folk- 
tale and poetic symbolism, his loyal 
agent, Carl Brandt, could not sell 
them to the big slicks: they finally 
appeared in such journals as Elks’ 
Magazine and Country Gentleman. 
When at long last the Post, greatly 
daring, took “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster,” Benét had 


wrought a 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former Chairman, Department 


of English, Brooklyn College 


minor miracle. He had made editors 
momentarily realize that there were 
other story themes besides boy-meets- 
more—that 
there was a public to read them. He 
had spoken his thought; 


it may not have proved to be quite 


girl, and—what was 


inmost 


the universal sense, but still it made 
sense. 

Through most of this work ran 
Benét’s impish humor, often setting 
traps for the unwary highbrow. No 
statistics exist to show how many 
PhD’s have hunted vainly for the 
history of the Reverend John Smeet, 
who shared the jury-box with Simon 
Girty, Walter Butler, and the rest 
of the hellish panel before whom 
Jabez Stone was tried. But there have 
been plenty. Tales Before Midnight 
carried a fly-leaf motto: “Tell your 
tale before midnight; it is later than 
you think.” This was attributed to 
Plummert’s edition of the Noctiviga- 
tions of John Cleveland Cotton. 
Marion King, of the New York 
Society Library, has confessed that 
she was one of the many librarians 
who did a lot of hunting for Cotton 
before she tumbled to the hoax. 


But this pleasant fooling was 
merely one of the masks under which 
Benét hid his sensitivity to the 


changes and chances of this mortal 
life. Like Yeats, he could make en- 
during literature out of current af- 
fairs. “The Blood of the Martyrs,” 
for instance, re-read nearly 25 years 
after it was written, still stands on its 
own feet as a great story. when most 
of the anti-fascist writing of the 








1930s is hopelessly dated as propa- 


ganda. Many people have undertaken 
to write about “the American dream,” 
and have produced corn-syrup. 
Benét took America as he found it, 
warts and all, and put it into prose 
and verse that lifts the heart of the 
reader. 

He deserves a full-scale biography, 


and it would be pleasant to report 


that Fenton has provided it. But that 
report can be made only with reserva- 
tions. The book aims to be critical 
study as well as personal biography, 
and the personal part is the better, for 
Benét’s 


many letters. and quotes them freely. 


Fenton has had access to 
In the criticism, however, he has not 
solved the problem of communica- 
tion—the problem, that is, of so 


summarizing the various works 4 
to give the reader some idea of the 
points at issue even if he hasn’t read 
the books. 

It is quite obvious now that ye 
should have a collection of Benét’s 
letters: it is also obvious that Fentog 
has not said the last words about his 
life and works. But it is something 
to have said the first. 





A Study of Three Soviet Writers 


Russian Fiction and Soviet Ideology. 
By Ernest J. Simmons. 
Columbia. 267 pp. $4.50. 

WITH His CLARITY and 


competence, Professor Simmons dis- 


USUAL 


cusses the major works of three Rus- 
Konstantin Fedin, 
Mikhail Sholo- 
khov. He traces their development 


sian novelists: 


Leonid Leonov and 
and examines the prominent place 
they 
literary life of these three men of 


occupy in Soviet letters. The 
integrity represents, indeed, the dif- 
ficult history of that Soviet fiction 
which is worthy of actually being 
called art. 

This kind of comprehensive study 
must be welcomed by all those who 
feel that Russian contemporary fic- 
tion is a reliable key to Soviet cul- 
ture. It offers far greater satisfaction 
to the non-specialist than the more 
exhaustive telephone-directory ap- 
proach to the overwhelming outpour 
of Soviet prose. 

One might argue that by selecting 
these writers not too much justice 
is done to the exhilarating and er- 
ratic spirit of the revolutionary 
period, which left its impact more 
palpably on the work of such men 
as Isaac Babel and Venjamin Kaverin 
nor to the new “revelatory” trend in 
current fiction as found, for instance. 


How- 


ever. the work of the three authors 


in Vera Panova’s prose. 
the accidental and 
happy fact of their survival—the firm 


core of that Soviet novel which stands 


forms—due_ to 
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in sharp contrast to the avalanche of 
prefabricated and standardized works 
of fiction. 

What seems to be somewhat more 
debatable than the choice of subject 
matter is Simmon’s obvious prefer- 
ence for Sholokhov among the three. 
I would argue that Leonov is a more 
gifted and subtle writer. with a more 
clearly developed and _ sustained 
oeuvre, and that Fedin’s vision and 
torment are far less parochial and 
timebound than the message of the 
the Cossack 


chronicler. whose main virtue is his 


“Tolstovan” epic of 
limitation. This, however, is largely 
a question of taste. Simmons properly 
stresses that which brings the three 
close to each other. Different as they 
are. the best these three have to say 
is on the ageless topic of the struggle 
of the old with the new: and in that 


‘ 


sense all three are “carry-overs.” 
Each has been, therefore, at one 
time or another, suspect to the re- 
gime, a condition which, as the title 
Russian Fiction and Soviet Ideology 
implies, the author proposes to 
analyze in detail. The trouble with 
this assignment is its antithetic na- 
ture. Whereas illumi- 
nating on the subject of fiction, its 


Simmons is 


relationship to official ideology re- 
mains somewhat obscure. The breech 
between the two has never been static. 
Ideology underwent a far greater 


change in the timespan under discus 
sion than fiction, and the relation. 
ship between the two can hardly be 
discussed, beyond the obvious obser. 
vation of the existence of political 
controls, without a thorough examina 
tion of a Soviet writer’s changing 
personal attitude toward the official 
dogma. The fact that such an ex 
amination is almost impossible does 
not make this task any easier. Sim- 
mons has found a clue to this com 
the deletions and 
changes from edition to edition of 


plex problem: 


those novels the regime considers 
pedagogically valuable. One might 
have only wished that Simmons had 
given more space to the demonstra 
tion of what the exigencies of th 
Communist party line actually do 
to fiction. 

One more difficulty this study dis 
closed. Since the end of World War 
II, the reflexes of Soviet fiction com 
ditioned by the violent gyrations of 
literary and political policies have 
been so dramatic that the belief that 
Soviet fiction can tell a great deal 
about Soviet life has spread beyond 
the small circles of Soviet specialists 
But for the wide public the access to 
original materials is still closed. As 
occasional translation, such as Vlad: 
mir Dudintsev’s erroneously sens 
tional Not By Bread Alone, read ott 
of context, obscures the compreher 
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sion of Soviet reality more than it 


illuminates it. 

The present study provides the 
non-specialist with literary materials 
placed into the larger historical 
perspective and into the narrower, 
but equally as important, of the 
ynique development of each writer. 
The necessary multiplicity of purpose 
reveals. however, the methodological 
dificulty connected with it. This is 
far less a criticism than a statement 
of fact in regard to the staggering 
travails of literary traffic across cul- 
ture and language barriers of which 
Simmons is better aware than any- 
one. 

The book suffers, ironically be- 
cause of its thoroughness, from the 
simultaneity of the presentation of 
materials the reader is unfamiliar 
with and of an interpretation thereof. 
If one is to accept the value and 
aesthetic judgments of the interpreter. 
then the abundance of quotations 
from discussed novels seems unneces- 
other 
reader is to form his own judgment, 


sary. If. on the hand, the 
then the translated fictional shreds 
are neither sufficient in number nor 
convincing in themselves. Since this 
study should inspire any reader to 
turn to novels as important as Fedin’s 
Cities and Years, Leonov’s Thief and 
Sholokhov’s Quiet Don, he might 
be better prepared for the under- 
standing of the Soviet literary situa- 
tion by a greater emphasis on the 
peculiarities of each writer’s style, 
of fiction which 
truly matters, whatever the culture. 


that inner force 
No novel. not even a Soviet one, can 
be “retold” without 
parody. 


becoming a 


If I enter a plea for a more pre- 
cise text and content analysis, I am 
aware that this was not Simmon’s 
chosen purpose. What he set out to do 
—to introduce Fedin, Leonov and 
Sholokhov to the American reader— 
he did as succinctly as one may 
wish. A more thorough examination 
of the nature and predicament of 
Soviet fiction will have to be at- 
tempted with a method other than 
introductory. 
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The New immigrants 


The Puerto Ricans. 
By Christopher Rand. 
Oxford. 178 pp. $3.75. 


THERE ARE two Puerto Ricos— 
the island Commonwealth 1600 miles 
to the New 
York’s quarter with its 
Spanish-speaking migrants. The two 


south and El Barrio, 


Harlem 


are as different from each other as 
is the Lower East Side from Tel 
Aviv or Naples. On the island, people 
belong, it is their land; in the Barrio, 
600,000 strangers (now well spread 
into other parts of the city) are 
seeking love and life in a cold cli- 
mate, undergoing all the unhappy 
experiences of an alien people in its 
pre-assimilation stage. 

Rand’s chronicle, most of which 
appeared in the New Yorker some 
months ago, is a smooth, absorbing 
account of this hegira. full of in- 
formation and observation. But it 
lacks body and a sense of history. 
evoking the drama of past migra- 
tions: Irish, Germans, Jews. Italians. 
Negroes, Slavs. 

One looks back upon these wander- 
ers, many of whom were memorably 
photographed by the great Lewis W. 
Hine on Ellis Island, and sees the 
faces which made New York. which 
gave it its strangeness and warmth, 
multi-cultural 
chaos and, sadly, its later eventual 


its uniqueness and 


sameness. 

For the tragedy of the post-Hitler, 
postwar immigration, this ingather- 
ing of the refugees from Europe, has 
been the one-generation transforma- 


Reviewed by Arnold Beichman 
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“Christian Science Monitor” 


tion of the huddled masses into mid- 
dle-class mercantile respectability. 
The sense of politics which once 
drove the persecuted to America’s 
shores finds little echo today, except 
among the “professional” refugees. 

The Puerto Rican wave, as Rand 
points out, is one which, having 
dashed itself on our littoral, also 
ebbs back to the island, unlike any 
other group of immigrants. There is 
a great going and coming—in six 
the 


plane fare being the equivalent of a 


hours now, three hours by jet 





good week’s wage. When things get 
tough here, a Puerto Rican can pick 
up and go home, where the welcome 
mat is always out. No other group 
of immigrants has been as nomadic 
as the Puerto Ricans which, perhaps, 
accounts for so many of their social 
and economic difficulties, and their 
peaceful non-existence in the intel- 
lectual life of the community. 

Rand’s book has a number of un- 
accountable errors for a most re- 
putable reporter. Puerto Rico’s popu- 
lation is not “only about two million” 
—it is about 2,300,000. Underem- 
ployment. I was told by competent 
economists in Puerto Rico, is 30 per 
cent, not 15 per cent as Rand has it. 

The author has made a brave 
reportorial beginning with his feuil- 
letons. but I wish somebody like 
Oscar Handlin would now take over 
the assignment. 
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SHIPLEY 


Richard 
Rodgers. Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 
Book by Mr. 


Fields. Presented by the three aforenamed. 


Flower Drum Song. Music by 


Joseph 


Hammerstein and 


Directed by Gene Kelly. Choreography by 
Carol Haney. At the St. James Theater. 

The Night Circus. By Michael V. Gazzo. 
Directed by Frank Corsaro. Presented by 
Jay Julien. At the Golden Theater. 

The Disenchanted. By Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit. From Mr. Schulberg’s 
novel. Presented by William Darrid and 


Eleanore Saidenberg. At the Coronet 


Theater. 


OMETIMES | wonder whether a 
S reviewer should be trusted to 
report on plays. Perhaps he has seen 
too many, has grown not sated but 
too expectant. Too often too much 
is familiar, déja vu. We have been 
there before. As a thermometer of 
audience reaction, a person who goes 
to the theater only once in a while 
may be a better guide. A critic must 
learn to distinguish between his and 
the casual playgoer’s reaction. 

For example, Flower Drum Song 
impressed me as a rather poor, rou- 
tine musical. Costumes and sets are 


old- 


reminiscent. 


pretty, but the structure is 


fashioned, the music 


One 


capsule symbol. 


rhyme may be taken as a 
A song speaks of 
Sunday as the one day when the 
man can be free to enjoy his girl’s 
company. How many years is it 
that the 40-hour, five-day week is 
the accepted pattern in America? 
Why carp at a casual rhyme? you 
may ask, but it dates the mood and 
mode of the musical. Also, I find in 
it very little that catches the Chinese 
flavor. The song “Chop Suey,” an 


American mixture, describes the play. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Audience Enjoyment 
and Reviewer's Chill 


Surely Carol Haney and Gene Kelly, 
talented though they are, are not 
the ideal choreographer and director 
for a Chinese atmosphere. 

To an occasional theatergoer, how- 
ever—especially one who has not 
mingled with Chinese in New York, 
California or Hong Kong—Flower 
Drum Song may seem a colorful de- 
light. Miyoshi Umeki is most en- 
gaging as a girl fresh from the Orient, 
Pat Suzuki quite hoyden as a “hep” 
Westernized Chinese girl. And the 
“routine” pattern has pleased many 
times. So the critical thermometer 
may be close to freezing, while audi- 
ence enjoyment registers 90 degrees 
in the shade. 

Again with Night Circus there 
might be disagreement. People today 
seem to relish unpleasant scenes, 
taking an almost morbid delight in 
the pains and problems of others. 
Here is a restless girl who, in her 
wedding dress, runs off to bed with 
a just-met sailor, although she is 
pregnant by the man she was to 
wed. Her father, tangled in the lies 
of his wife, comes, half to lecture, 
half to try to understand his daugh- 
ter, then drops dead of heart-failure 
as soon as he gets offstage. The 
sailor, hating the girl for having 
caught his emotions, hating her more 
for having an abortion, but still tied 
to her, ships away at the end. The 
one person in the play who is happily 
adjusted, content with her lot, having 
a good time with life, is the whore. 
So the critical thermometer drops 
still lower, while the audience itself 
suffers a chill. 

Then along comes a play that 


restores the reviewer’s hope in the 
theater. and makes him one with 
the receptive audience. The Disen. 
chanted, following a once-great writer 
striving for a comeback, has a mature 
understanding of his struggle. crisp 
and frequently wise dialogue. and 4 
fresh use of dramatic structure that 
keeps our interest taut and un. 
flagging. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald comes to mind, 
but the author is more universal. His 
earlier days, in the heedless 1920s, 
are caught in wavery flashbacks of 
his wistful dreams, as he tries to 
fight through an assignment on a 
“mushy” motion picture to win the 
funds and freedom for a new novel, 
His wife—who has never ceased to 
look upon life as laughter—continues 
to be his doom; as with a ship 
wrecked mariner, “the rock on which 
you foundered is the rock to which 
you cling.” In a spell of maudlin 
defiance he breaks from the assign. 
ment. His last written words are “the 
living and the loving.” Then he 
ceases to live. 

Like many in our age. he goes 
down not with a bang but a whimper. 
The play gives not the final exalta- 
tion of tragedy, but a great poignan- 
The Holy 
Ghost. the novelist says. is not a felt 
presence in you, but when it’s gone 


cy and sense of loss. 


it’s a terrifying absence. The pas 
sions and pains of these people come 
to us with constantly probing words. 
And with superb acting. By Jason 
Robards, Jr. as the novelist: his 
father as the publisher; Whitfield 
Connor as the movie magnate: Rose 
mary Harris, brittle as glass but 
bright as fire, as the wife that ir 
spires and destroys. George Grizzard, 
effectively contrasted as the younger 
writer, collaborating on the film, who 
admires and despises at the same 
time, who hates the novelist and loves 
him. 

The Disenchanted is a play one 
wants to read, to ponder its charac 
ters, to follow its thoughts to their 
farther The thermometer 
shows a long spell of warmth at the 


reaches. 


Coronet. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


sILONE “ie 


Out of a proper respect for the critic’s free- 
jom. a writer should never polemicize against 
gesthetic evaluation of his work. But it is a 
jiferent matter if what is involved is a clari- 
fcation of certain extra-literary aspects of the 
seative work. Some American friends have 
asked apropos of The Secret of Luca whether 


it doesn’t mark. by comparison with my earlier 


novels, a turning away from social problems. 


They also ask whether Andrea Cipriano, one of 
the characters in the novel—who is taken to 
be largely modeled upon the author—is ex- 
plicitly speaking for me when he forecasts that 
he will retire from active political life if he 
cannot remain faithful to his political prin- 
ciples. 


While I was writing The Secret of Luca. I did 


not worry about these matters. I did not write 


the novel 
directives on 


to formulate a credo or to draw up 


how I should behave in public 
life. I wanted to tell the story of a simple man 
and tell it in the simplest way I knew how. 
Whoever practices writing, not as a meétier, 
internal impulse, 


fear crit- 


but in response to a strong 


to an authentic necessity, does not 
icism of his work, even when it is ostensibly 
justified. But in this particular instance, I 
don’t think it is. What I think of the rela 
art and life, between art 
forth 


times in polemics with exponents of the 


tions between and 


society or politics, I have set sO many 
ivory 
tower and of “socialist realism,” it would be 
a waste of time to repeat them. But I do think 
that the 


American intellectuals and me 


liberal 
in the way we 
individual and 


differences between certain 
envisage relations between the 
society are worth noting. 
These superficial 
than they may seem to the Americans in ques- 
tion. Nor is this the first time that they 
made the same mistake with regard to one of 
my books. In 1941, when my novel The Seed 
Beneath the Snow was published in the United 
States, a number of critics thought they found 


relations are much less 


have 


break with 
politics. But. strangely, my work on that book 
coincided 


in it a confession of my definitive 


active work in 
the anti-Fascist fact, 
1931, the date of my formal resignation from 
the Communist party, until 1940 I was an inde- 
pendent Socialist. Only after the German occu- 
pation of France with the resulting dispersion 
of Italian Socialist did 
take charge of the Italian Socialist 
foreign center.) 

The literary 
dently 


with my return to 


underground. (In from 


refugees, I agree to 


party’s 


whom I refer evi- 
could not know this, but they erred 


If a reading of The 


critics to 


for intellectual reasons. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
but 
words. 


criticism on any of features, 


letters should not exceed 300 


think 


abandoned politics and my social 


Seed Beneath the Snow led them to 
that I had 
and political interests, the reason is that they 
had a limited conception of the political and 
the social, They saw conflict and incompatibility 
in spiritual positions where many of us do not. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


: 
0 


Indeed I should go further: Not only is ther 
no conflict between a certain type of critical 
approach toward politics and a certain ep. 
ception of values in personal and social life 


not only do these values form an integral part 


of our conception of socialism, they are 
sential to it. 
Now I see that the same kind of mistake 


is being repeated with regard to The Secry 
of Luca. Although, as I have said, a criticisy 
based on political or sociological considerations 
would be of little interest to me. I maintaip 
that the novel cannot be treated as if it does 
not deal with social conditions. 

This would be true if the novel were the 
account of a Narcissus who continually looked 
in a mirror, in love with himself. On the cop 
a normal 
Their nonetheless 
Why? of that 


society of which they were the expression. Th 


developing love, th 


trary, Luca was man who loved y 


normal woman. love was 


“impossible.” Precisely because 


account of the unevenly 


obstacles to marriage, the growth of an a 
parently hopeless passion, the trial, the 


ceptance of imprisonment, the separation @ 
husband and wife, the hostility of the peasants 
these 


the course of friendship—all elements 


woof of the novel are social 
is still the 


scribed in Fontamara, but analyzed 


which form the 


facts. It same society as that de 
nore micro 
scopically than anything I have previously a 
tempted. In fact, The Secret of Luca is th 
prehistory of Fontamara. lf | did not wish t 
risk being accused of sounding paradoxical, on 
I should say it is the most socially oriented off MAR 
my books. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


Indeed [I should go further: Not only is there 
no conflict between a certain type of critica) 
approach toward politics and a certain cop 
ception of values in personal and social life 
not only do these values form an integral pay 
of our conception of socialism, they are ¢& 
sential to it. 

Now I see that the same kind of mistake 
is being repeated with regard to The Secret 
of Luca. Although, as I have said, a criticism 
based on political or sociological con-iderations 
would be of little interest to me. I maintain 
that the novel cannot be treated as if it does 
not deal with social conditions. 

This would be true if the novel were the 
account of a Narcissus who continually looked 
in a mirror, in love with himself. On the cop 
trary, Luca was a normal man who loved 4 
normal woman. Their love was nonetheles 
“impossible.” Why? Precisely because of that 
society of which they were the expression. Th 
account of the unevenly developing love, th 
obstacles to marriage, the growth of an a 
parently hopeless passion, the trial, the a 
ceptance of imprisonment, the separation of 
husband and wife, the hostility of the peasants 
the course of friendship—all these elements 
which form the woof of the novel are social 
facts. It is still the same society as that de 
scribed in Fontamara, but analyzed more micro 
scopically than anything I have previously a 
tempted. In fact, The Secret of Luca is the 
prehistory of Fontamara. If | did not wish t 
risk being accused of sounding paradoxical, 
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I should say it is the most socially oriented off MAR 


my books. 
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